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CASES, AND SELECTIONS. 


CASES ILLUSTRATING THE PATHOLOGY OF MENTAL 
DISEASE ARISING FROM SYPHILITIC INFECTION.— 
By Joun B. Cuaprry, M. D., late Assistant Physician to the N. 


Y. State Lunatic Asylum. 


Tue inoculation of syphilitic poison may result in the presence of 
a specific ulcer; or, passing from this simple primary state, it may 
assume a pathological condition, giving rise to constitutional disturb- 
ances, the outward manifestations of which are symptomatic of spe- 
cial lesions. These vary, in their nature and gravity, according to 
the locality of the attack. 

The primary symptoms do not come within the sphere of our 
present observations, and they are alluded to more particularly for 
the purpose of recognizing the existence of secondary, or constitu- 
tional affections. Neither are we prepared to enter upon a diseus- 
sion of affections which have received this denomination, any farther 
than to state, that enough is established to concede that the pres- 
ence in the system of any general disturbing cause is liable to be 
attended with more or less mental and physical derangement, and 
exhaustion. No organ of the body appears exempt from the influ- 
ence of a pervading morbid element, but is aflected by direct attack 
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upon its tissues, or the remote consequences ensuing upon defective 
nutrition. Neither is the brain an exception to this rule. Its pecul- 
iar matter depends for its nutrition upon the common source, and its 
envelopes and bony covering are analogous in organization to struc- 
tures found in every part of the system. It is liable, therefore, to the 
results of any alteration in the character of its nutrition, and to 
disorders that attack corresponding structures in other parts of the 
body ; and, though the affections of parts coming within either of 
these classifications give rise to mental manifestations that bear the 
most intimate resemblance, yet, in their pathology and origin, they are 
susceptible of division according to the basis that has been mentioned. 

The syphilitic diathesis constitutes no exception to those constitu- 
tional affections that pervert the healthy action of the brain. This 
may result, first, from the long-continued action of the morbitie 
cause ; the debility resulting from pain, loss of sleep, the cireumstan- 
ces surrounding the case—all conspiring to produce that impaired 
state of the general health, more properly recognized from the pallor 
and broken-down appearance of the individual, as the cachexia of 
syphilis. In this state, the organs of assimilation are so enfeebled 
and their function so imperfectly discharged, that the nutrition of the 
brain, in common with that of other organs, suflers. The alteration 
witnessed in the imdividual is a gradual one,—observed from the 
change in the temper, aticctions, and morals, to the graver forms of 
mental disease. The cachexia of syphilis, ike that from malari- 
ous exposure, goes to make up that summary of causes embraced 
under the general term “ill health,” in the reports of asylums: for 
the insane. Any one who has walked through the wards of a me- 
tropolitan hospital must have been struck with instances of cases 
presenting in their physiognomy, the index of a constitution worn out 
under the symptoms of this diathesis. So, also, do the alins-houses 
of large cities furnish cases in which it is said the individual has 
“grown old prematurely,” but where the mental decay is, more 
correctly, to be ascribed to the samme cause. We are not aware that 
symptoms of active mental disease are of more frequent occurrence 
in this eachectic condition, than accompanies the cachexia of other 
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diseases. The more common manifestations of this diseased state, 
from its insidious approach, and chronic nature, are analogous to 
those comprised within the history of senile dementia, and present a 
prospect of recovery quite as unpromising. 

The mental perversion may arise in this diathesis, secondly, from 
a pathological state that is more clearly defined, the treatment of 
which is more intelligently pursued, and the results more satisfaeto- 
ry. The fibrous structure of the dura mater; the fibro-serous tissue 
of the arachnoid ; the periosteum and the cranial bones are sever- 
ally and collectively liable to syphilitic inflammation, presenting in 
itself, no different characteristics froma those observed when fibrous 
structures in other parts are afleeted. Yet from their proximity, and 
the relation they hold to the nervous mass, no serious lesion of either 
ean occur without influencing the latter. 

Of the parts mentione d above, the affection of the dura mater is, 
we believe, primary, as well as more frequent in occurrence. In the 
chronic inflammation of this membrane, the usual results undoubt- 
edly oceur—the eflusion of lymph and thickening. The peculiar 
vascular connection between the membranes and the nervous mass, 
existing in the intracranial circulation, leads, however, to the tran- 
sition of the disease to the arachnoid, and from the arachnoid to the 
brain itself: as inflammation of the pleura extends to the lungs. The 
thickening of the dura mater often extends to the pomt of exit of the 
sensory nerves, and interferes with, and obstructs their function by 
mechanical pressure. In these mstances, the cerebral attack com- 
mences suddenly, with delirmam, and the usual symptoms of acute 
mania 

Again, the dura mater is subject to an acute inflammatory affee- 
tion, as in the ease of the periosteum of the bones. This is some- 
times ascribed to metastasis, yet it inity be the part lirst afleeted. 
When it commences suddenly, it is probably limited to a small ex- 
tent of surface. As there can be no encroachment upon the brain- 


mass without injury of its substance, so the local thickening that 


may arise comes to hold the same relation to it as a foreign body 
pressing upon it; irritating by its presence, and exciting inflamma- 
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tion, or what is denominated inflammatory action, with softening, if 
it exist a sufficient time. The exudation, if of considerable thick- 
ness, may now become organized and form a tumor of a permanent 
nature ; or, this turnor may become separated and form a floating 
tumor, examples of which are not untrequently met with,—a path- 
ological state furnishing some explanation of the convulsions that 
sometimes occur in these cases. 

The following cases are presented, illustrating as we believe the 


several pathological conditions that have been enumerated. 


Case 1.—0O., a male ; aged thirty-three ; married ; four children; 
oeeupation, a hotel-keeper ; of fair intelligence ; of irregular hab- 
its, though generally temperate; was admitted to the New York 
State Lunatic Asylum, Oct. 17th, 1555. Was accompanied by his 
wife, who furnished a history of his case, a summary of which is 
here given. 

There was no known hereditary disposition to insanity. One year 
and a half prior to admission he was attacked with rheumatism, 
which obliged him to cease active business, the neglect of which for 
a period of one year, seriously involved his aflairs. During the 
spring he still complamed ef wandering rheumatic pains, and began 
to be despondent about the welfare of his family. In June he be- 
came indifitrent to himself, his dress, and his business ; iregular-in 
hie habits of eating; walked about with his head down ; and when 
questioned as to his conduct, talked about what he considered to be 
the impending ruin of hie family. Four weeks prior to admission 
had a convulsion in the mght; threw his head back ; frothed at the 
mouth. The convulsions lasted five mmutes, after which he slept 
several hours. About this time he informed one of his neighbors 
thet he should commit suicide. Afterwards he had repeated periods 
of depression, lasting from one to several days, during which tame he 
was entirely silent and indifierent except to the presence of his chil- 
dren, whieh made him uneasy. During the time between these 
paroxysms he walked about, or stood alone. Three weeks after the 
convulsion he atternpted suicide by suspension ; and soon after, endeav- 
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ored to throw himself from a window. His appearance on admission 
was pale and haggard, and his strength feeble. He had slept 
poorly. 

Upon coming under observation he exhibited no change from the 
above condition. He sat alone for hours together, silent, and requi- 
ring the attention of an attendant to lead him to his meals. Some- 
times he answered questions, and at other times was utterly indifler- 
ent to them. He assigned as a reason of his conduct that he was 
dead, and had been so for months; that he could not talk, eat, or 
walk; and if his body lived the soul and mind had long since left it. 
He exhibited such a state of physical prostration that the first in- 
dication was to sustain the general health, and secure good sleep. 
With this view he was administered citrate of iron, with the tinet- 
ure of cinchona, cod-liver oil, and anodynes. For a period of 
nearly one year he continued without material change, either men- 
tal or physical. On the 9th of September, 1556, he had a con- 
vulsion, after which he lay for several hours in a state of coma, and 
for several days appeared sleepy and stupid. When he was again 
able to go about, he complained of dimness of vision, Said this had 
been frequently the case, but he had not spoken of it, 

About this time a frend communicated some unportant points 
in the history of his case. It appeared that he had contracted syph- 
ilis several times in his life; that he had had periosteal inflam- 
mation, and turnors and eruptions over the body ; and that the rhew 
matie pains were of undoubted syphilitic origin. The mental trouble 
was now ascribed to this source, and, with a view to this he 
was placed upon a mild mercurial course; of pills, composed of 
iodide of mereury, and opum. This was followed by iodide of po- 
tassium, in five grain doses, three times daily. 

In January, 1557, patient had a series of convulsions, extending 
over aday and the might following. Soon after this he showed 


signs of improvement. He became cheerful, and hopeful, and soon 


wrote home to his wile, and received letters in reply. He assisted 
about the farm and elsewhere. The iodide of potassium was admin- 
istered for a period of six months. In May, 1857, he received a 
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visit from his wife, who considered him in his usual health, and he 
returned home with her. 
A letter received from this patient in November, following, stated 


that he had resumed his business, aud was in excellent health. 


Case II.—H1., male ; fifty-three years of age ; of intemperate and 
dissolute habits; was received into the New York State Lunatic 
Asylum on the 15th of May, 1556. 

In the brief history furnished by the officer in charge of the pa- 
tient, it appeared he was sent to the county alins-house, with what 
was supposed to be delirium tremens. He continued however, in a 
state of great excitement till he was brought to the Asylum, a period 
of four weeks. He had been without sleep, so far as the officer was 
aware ; had been noisy, and very destructive. On his admission 
he was laboring under all the symptoms that characterize acute 
mania. He was administered anodynes without any favorable re- 
sult. Was fed by hand, and frequently required restraint for his 
own protection, and the protection of the property and persons about 
him. He rapidly emaciated from loss of sleep, and bodily exertion. 
On the Ist of July, a swelling of the right tibia was observed, which 
soon developed a syphilitic character. It was now supposed that 
the mental disease might arise from the same constitutional source, 
The patient was placed under the use of jodide of potassium, in 
doses of three grains to five grams, four times a day. On the 13th 
of August, he had much improved mentally, and had become quiet. 
On the Sth of September, he was placed in the ward adapted to the 
convalescent patients. He there assisted in doing what he was able, 
and, on the 24th of September, left the Asylum in his usual health. 
He afterwards stated by letter that he continued well, and desired 


employment in the institution, 


The two following cases, which we have transferred to these pa- 
ges in full, are presented to us upon a cursory examination of the 
literature of this subject. AJl writers on syphilis make some allu- 


sion to certain cerebral affections. In the article on “ Cerebral Af- 
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fections,” in Vidal on Venereal Disease, p. 448, these interesting 
cases, Which seem to make up, mostly, the article under this cap- 
tion, appear. 

“ The first had been attended by a physician who became confin- 
ed to his bed. The young man was attacked with symptoms of 
apoplexy. One of my colleagues, M. A. Robert, was called, and 
not knowing the previous history of the case, treated the patient 
for ordinary apoplexy. The most alarming symptoms having 
been removed, the intellectual faculties remained impaired, memory, 
especially, being at times lost. My colleague was not aware that 
this young man had had an indurated chanere, and syphilitic erup- 
tions on the skin, and the patient, who had concealed his condition 
from his family and friends, was not forward in making him a confi- 
dant. Finally, a consultation was held, and as I had treated the young 
man for his syphilitic attack, I was called., The iodide of potassium 
Was prescribed in large doses ; one and a quarter drachms were giv- 
en daily. The intellectual faculties were rapidly reestablished, and 
the patient sufiered nothing more from his attack. 

“The second patient lived in the suburbs. THe had hemiplegia, 
which was slowly developed. The antecedents in his case were 
chanere, cutaneous eruptions, syphilitic sarcocele: I had previously 
treated these affections. Being aware, therefore, of the previous his- 
tory of the case, and considering, too, that the patient was quite 
young to be attacked with apoplexy, I thought it exceedingly proba- 
ble that this was a syphilitic encephalic affection. I went so far even 
as to presume upon the seat of the paralysis: the fact that there 
existed an exostosis of the lower jaw, led me to diagnose a cranial 
exostosis. In this | was confirmed by the time required to cure the 
patient (one year), the same that wus required to remove the exosto- 
sis of the lower jaw “4 

In Dr. Todd’s Clinical Lectures on Paralysis, &e., two cases of 
syphilitic disease of the encephalon are recorded. One continued 
well fifteen years after contracting the disease, when he applied for 


treatment of a flexure and rigidity of the muscles of the right arm, 


and numbness in the same region. The nature of the paralysis was 
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not, at first, recognized. After recovering from this condition under 
the use of iodide of potassium, and continuing well, several months, 
he sank into a “low mental and physical condition,” in which state 
he had a convulsion ; became feeble and tremulous ; the paralysis 
of the arm returned, and there was tenderness of the head and fiba- 
la cn pressure. He was entirely relieved by the use of iodide ‘of 
potassium. 

In the second ease, a female, there had been chancre, sore throat, 
eruption, and nodes on the tibia. Two months before coming under 
observation she had a convulsion, affecting principally the left side. 
The convulsions frequently recurred. This case terminated” fatally. 
The dura mater was thickened to several times its ordinary state, 
and was firmly adherent to the right parietal bone. Between ‘the 
Jayers of the arachnoid there were two large masses ‘of ‘iw yelléw 


color, like pus, with depressions of the cerebral hemispheres: atiy 


The following case, from Andral on the Encephalon, stil farther 
illustrates the pathology of disease of the dura mater, and ‘sortié’of 
the conditions which have been described that may ensue apén in- 
flammation of its structure. A military man, aged 61, entered’ Za 
Charité in March, 1529. He had been a long time subje :t ‘to rhén- 
matic pains in different parts of the body, was seize@, in 1817 /*with 
a headache, seated principally toward the anterior paft of the left 
parietal bone. At first this was intermittent’ this Continued 
tire year; then, from the middle of 1829, it dikappoartd 
This headache was almost insupportable. Theré Was ingéiebitity 
of right upper extremity greater than the left! 
increased so that he could not grasp anything. ”Dedth erisié@’in 


March. 


Post-mortem.—On raising the vault of the ‘atid *miking 
an incision, the dura mater was found to have contracted unustal 
adhesions to the subjacent parts. These adhesions were formed by 
cellular bands, which united two layers of the arachnoid together. 
These bands circumscribed a spherical) body, of the size of a large 
nut, which sank deep into the cerebral substance, with which it had 
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not contracted adhesion in any other part. It was separated from 
it by a cellulo-vaseular layer, which appeared to be the tissue of the 
arachnoid and pia mater compressed by it. This body was attached 
by a narrow pedicle to the inner surface of the dura mater; the fibres 
of the latter membrane being dispersed over the pedicle of the tumor, 
and so confounded with its tissue that it was impossible to distin- 
guish them. This tissue was of considerable hardness, and of a White, 
tendinous appearance. 

The dura mater sustains to a portion of the cranial bones the rela- 
tion of periosteum. When those portions of it that hold this relation 
to the bone become involved, the results are unsatisfactory, and the 
case is exceedingly unfavorable for recovery. The inflammation of 
the dura mater here leads to the denudation of the bone, its death 
and exfoliation. In other cases of this nature, the inflammation 
passes to suppuration, and between the dura mater and the bone, a 
collection of purulent matter takes place. This sometimes makes 
its way to the meatus auditorvus internus, and in this manner an ex- 
ternal exit will aflord a relief of urgent symptoms. These collee- 
tions of pus are sometimes found in the cranium, and often improp- 
erly ascribed to old apoplectic clots, when, in reality, they are the 
unabsorbed results of high inflammatory action. 

In a case that came under the writer's observation in the practice 
of the New York Hospital, this condition of things was observed. 
This patient had from repeated exposure to syphilis become satura- 
ted with the poison. He suffered from many of the sequel» ; had 
exostotic elevations over his head, &e. He had convulsions, and 
was admitted ina state of complete hemiplegia. He seemed to re- 
cognize things about him, but could not articulate beyond the ex- 
pression of a single sound. The post-mortem examination disclosed 
a thickened condition of the dura mater, enclosing, as it appeared, 
between it and the bones, a quantity of dirty sero-purulent fluid. 


Diacnosis anv presenting the cases which have 
been detailed, it will be perceived, in the absence of a complete 
history of a case, how few symptoms there are which may lead to 
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an intelligent appreciation of these, otherwise obscure, afiections of 
the brain. What few indications are atlorded seem only to furnish 
ground for a conjecture of the true pathology of the case. It is to 
be presumed, however, that with all the evidences and history of 
syphilitic cachexia present; with the existence of a local paralysis 
or numbness ; or where convulsions have been observed, or symptoms 
of acute meningitis, we must by exclusion of all other conditions 
be compelled to fall upon the true state of the case. The cases, 
themselves, show this result, attained in this very manner. Where 
the diagnosis of the mental disease is arrived at, as resulting from one 
of the several pathological conditions mentioned, the results of treat- 
ment are as favorable, at least, as im any other form. The 
treatment which general experience shows to be especially applica- 
ble to the syphilitic state, was attended with the same advantages in 
these cases. The iodide of potassium was administered, and in one 
ease the recovery from its use was rapid ; im the other cases its use 
was persevered in over a period of several months, with the same ex- 


cellent results. 


DECISION OF THE COURT OF APPEALS OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK, IN THE CASE OF JAMES ROGERS, 
CONVICTED OF MURDER. Mary Ptea, Inroxication. 


We give below an authentic statement of the principal facts in 
the case of James Rogers, a youth lately condemned and executed, 
in the city of New York, for the crume of murder, committed while 
in a state of intoxication. A. copy of the decision of the Court of 
Appeals, on certain important questions of law, follows the state- 
ment, and is worthy of particular attention, as a final adjudication 
by the highest tribunal of the State, especially on the main point of 
the defense ; a point that, by all conservative minds has been gen- 
erally deemed to be well settled, but which im these days of confu- 
sion and looseness of ideas in respect of morals and crime, has come 
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to be bandied about as questionable. Perhaps it is hardly to be 
wondered at, that when habitual drunkenness is elevated, by some 
high authorities, to the scientific distinction of a manta—to wit, 
Dipsomania,—mere casual intoxication should be deemed a sufhi- 
cient defense for so venial a crime as murder. It 1s well, however, 
that Courts and Judges still exist, who are sufficiently imbued with 
the spirit of the past, and with a feeling of respect for its aceumula- 
tions of experience, to withstand the fallacies im morals, and the 
evil tendencies in science, which are nowadays corrupting law and 
order pretty near the fountain-heads. 

A strong sympathy was naturally felt for the cruninal Rogers. His 
furnily connections did not appear to be vicious or disreputable. The 
newspapers generally designated him as the “ boy-murderer ;” a 
singular imfelicity of phrase as to the mere fact of his offense, but 
of equally singular felicity for the purpose of exciting a feeling in 
his behalf. It conveyed an idea just contrary to the fact. He was 
a man-nurderer, although he was a bey himself: and in all cown- 
tries, except this. he would have been controlled and restrained as 
a boy. Here, there seems to be no interval between infancy and 
manhood. Boyhood is not recognized as an intermediate or any 
other kind of state. It is like the lest Pleiad of the original seven, 
and is dropped eutirely out of the seven stages of human existence, 
so graphically described by Shakspeare, in whose days there seem to 
have been real boys. There are real beys still in seme unprogres- 
sive countries ; on the continent of Europe, and in England. They 
go to school in Eton yet ; but here, all who go to school are infants, 
or young ladies and young nen. No boys go. 

According to the old classification, however, Rogers was, in truth, 
amere boy. His associates were of the same stamp. But, as boys 
will sometimes, they “ put an enemy in their mouths to steal away 
their brains ;'’ and under the influence of the enemy, the boy Ro- 
gers, without provocation, stabbed the old man Swanston, with his 
pocket-knife. It resulted in death, and was a murder, for which he 
was properly convicted and executed. 

The opinion of the Court is not only worthy of the bench, but 
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characteristic, for its directness, clearness, and legal learning, of the 
consummate lawyer, and wise judge who pronounced it. Its law 
ean not be gainsayed ; and although we have the humanity to sym- 
pathize with the victim whoin it consigned to death, we are disposed 
to'think it, ina general aspect, a subject of eongratulation, that the 
prevailing wildness of youth should be checked by an awful exam- 
ple, showing that neither boyhood, nor the freaks of intoxication, are 
to receive sympathy from legal tribunals, or to be indulged in vio- 
lence and crimes under the favor of a loose and misguided construe- 


tion of the acts committed under their impulses. 


Tue Peorre, Pils. in Error, vs. Jawes Rocers, Deft. in Error. 

Tags was a writ of error to the Supreme Court, sitting in the first 
district; brought by the District Attorney pursuant to the statute of 
1852, chapter 52, to review a judgment of that Court in favor of 
James Rogers, the preseut defendant in error. 

Rogers was indicted in the Court of General Sessions of the Peace 
of the city and county of New York, for the murder of John Swans- 
ton in that city on the 17th of October, 1857. The trial took 
place.in, that, Court on the 12th of November following, before 
A: D, Russell, City Judge. 

It appeared that Swanston, the deceased, and his wife, were re- 
turning from market about ten o'clock in the evening, when they 
were met by the prisoner and two other young men with whom they 
were unacquainted, at the corner of Twenty-first street and the 
Tenth Avenue. The prisoner rudely ram against the wile of the de- 
ceased, pushing ber upon her husband. According to the testimony 
of the wile, the prisoner at the time asked the deceased what he 
was saying, and the latter answered, ‘ What is that to you?” One 
of the prisoner's companions said to him ; ‘“* They are, not talking, to 
you.” At,this time the three had passed the deceased and his wae. 
They then turned about and came back towards the deceased, who 
turned his head towards them ; and the prisoner, who had been taken 
hold of by the other two, broke from them, came up to the deceased, 
stabbed him in the breast, and then ran up the avenue, The wonnd 
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was about three inches deep, and penetrated the artery of the heart, 
and the deceased died immediately. The weapon was not, found, 
The surgeon testified that the wound appeared to have been made 
by a sharp instrument, which he judged was a large dirk-knife. The 
other evidence upon that point tended to show that shortly before, 
and on the same evening the prisoner had in his pocket a jack-knife. 
The prosecution proved by the prisoner's confession, that it was a 
coramon pocket-knife, and that he had thrown it away, when he 
heard that the man he had struck was dead ; and his mother and 
sister swore that he carried a small pocket-knife, with two blades, 
and they did not know of his having any other knife. The compan- 
ions of the prisoner, and another person, all called by the prosecution, 
gave testimony as to the circumstances of the homicide ; one, a man 
who lived near the spot, saw the affair from his window. He saw 
the motion of the prisoner as though striking the deceased, who went 
a few steps, and then fell. He saw no other striking. The two 
young men who were with the prisoner, agreed in testifying that the 
cortimenced by the priséner’s running, or as one of them said; 
staggering, against the wife of the deceased ; and they wnited int 
saying that the deceased then struck at the prisoner without ‘hitting 
him: one of them said that they, the two witnesses, then ‘took! tive 
prisohet away, but he broRe ‘front thetn, ‘eattic np 'to the detedsed, 
and strick the fatal blow :—the other represented ‘that there were 
and successive blows between the deceased and the 
oner, after they had let the’ prisoner go, and that’ the latter said’ he 
winted to fight. They both swore that the prisorter had 'dtunk Beer 
with them twice during the evening, that he was intoxicated, and 
that they were trying to get him home. The prisoner werit to the 
hotise of his mother, which his home,’ immediately after the 
horhicile and and his ister testified that he was then so touch 
intoxicated that he could not wilk; but fell upon the floor, ‘and that 
they had to tindress htm and put to bed. testimony as’ to 
intinciention was given without any objection: on’ the wr of the 
prosecution, and pertion of om his examitation: 

Two exceptions were’ taken ‘to the Of the the 
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reception of the testimony. The first arose as follows: The prose- 
cution proved by a boy of the name of Seott, that a few minutes be- 
fore the hamicide, the prisoner and his two companions passed by 
where the witness was standing in the door of a house, eating an 
apple. The prisoner asked him for the apple, and then tried to get 
something out of his pocket, and the witness saw that he had a jack- 
knife. There was an objection to this evidence, by the prisoner's 
counsel, as ummaterial, but the objection was overruled, and the 
counsel excepted. The contession of the prisoner, which has been 
mentioned respecting the kite, was proved by a New York police- 
man, who had him in eustedy, and whe brought him trom New 
Brunswick, in New Jersey, where he received him from a constable 
at the jail, to New York without process. The admission in sub- 
stance was, that he, the prisoner, being drunk, killed the deceased 
with a common pocket-knife. The objection to this testumony con- 
ceded in terms, that no inducement had been held out to the prison- 
er; but it assumed that no adrnission made by an aceused person 
when under arrest, could be used against him. The prisoner's coun- 
sel excepted to the decision overruling this objection. The bill of 
exceptions states that there was other testuneny on the part of the 
defendant not set forth in it. 

In the charge to the jury, the Judge stated the definition of mur- 
der, and of the first and third degrees of manslaughter, as contamed 
in the Revised Statutes, with some remarks upon the law of the 
case. He stated that if the prsoner had time to think, and did intend 
to kill, it was murder, though he conceived the intent but on the 
instant before the blow was struck: but if they were satisfied that 
the mortal blow was struck in the heat of passion, without a design 
to effect death, the oflense would be manslaughter im the third de- 


gree. There is a general exception to his charge. The remainder 
of the bill ef exceptions upon which the most material of the ques- 
tions in the ease arise, is as follows: “ The counsel for the prisoner 
requested the Court to charge that if it appeared by the evidence that 
the condition of the prisoner from intoxication was such as to show 
that there was no intention or motive by reason of drunkenness to 
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commit the crime of murder, that the Jury should find a verdiet of 
manslaughter: but the Court refused to instruct the jury in the words 
of the proposition ; but charged that under the old law intoxication 
was an aggravation of crime ; but that intoxication never excused 
crime, unless it was of the degree to deprive the offender of his 
reasoning faculties; to which refusal to charge, the prisoner's counsel 
excepted. 

The jury returned a verdict of guilty of imurder, and the Court 
sentenced the prisoner to be executed 

A writ of error was allowed, with a stay of execution. The ree- 
ord, with the bill of exceptions, was returned to the Supreme Court, 
where after argument, the judgment of the Sessions was reversed, 
and a new trial awarded ; upon which the present writ of error was 
brought on behalf of the people. 

x 
Denio, J.: 

I do not percerve that there was any valid objection to the teste 
mony of the witness Scott. The surgeon had testified that the inyue 
ry of which the deceased died was an incised wound. The object 
of the prosecution was to show that it was inflicted by the detend- 
ant, and to that end it was proved that he struck the deceased im- 
mediately before he tell dead; but the witnesses who testified tc this, 
did not see any weapon. If it could be shown that the prisoner had 
a knite, or other sumlar weapon about his person at the time, such 
proof would considerably advanee the case of the prosecution ; and 
it was this fact which Seott swore to. He saw the handle of a knife 
in the pmsoner’s possession, as the latter atternpted to draw it from 
his pocket, while on his way to the place where the homicide was 
comnutted, and only a few minutes betore that time. 


The objection to the testimony of the policeman, assumes that no 


adinission by a person aceused of crime made to an officer who has 
him in custody can be received. It was not pretended that any 
threats, promises, or other inducements to make a confession, had 
beea held out to the prisoner ; but the objection was based distinctly 
upon the ground first mentioned. I have looked carefully into all 
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the cases referred to by the defendant's counsel in support of that 
position, and many others ; and do not find that it has ever been held 


that the single fact of the prisoner being in custody was suflicient to 


i exclude his declarations, whether made to the officer or to third per- 
i sons, On the contrary many of the cases upon the competency of 
fi i confessions show that the prisoner was in custody at the time; and 
iia the question generally has been whether the confession was volunta- 
q ry or was influenced by what was said to hun by the oflicer or by 
others. In Ward vs. The People, (3 Hill, 375) the prisoner made 
an admission while in the custody of a constable, and the question 
having arisen whether it ought not to be excluded in consequence of 
promises of impunity held out by the prosecutor before the arrest, 


the court held it admissible, and it was received. The Common- 
wealth vs. Winslow, (1 Barr, 274) was likewise the case of a 
confession made by a prisoner while in the custody of a constable, 
and the point made by the defendant was, that a caution should 


ony have been given such as is required from examining magistrates ; but 
oe the court held that it was unnecessary and decided that the evidence 


was competent. Rex vs. Jane Richards, (5 Carr. P. 318) was 

. 3 F also a case of an admission made to the constable while holding the 

i (i ; prisoner in custody, which was held to be competent, no inducement 

fi i having been held out at the time. 

| It is very plain that this exception cannot be sustained. 


The principal exception to the Judge's charge, which is here relied 


us i on, relates to the consideration which should be given to the proof 
ar that the prisoner was intoxicated at the time of the homicide. The 
ca commission of crime is so often the attendant upon and the conse- ‘ 
| it q quence of drunkenness, that we should naturally expect the law con- ‘ 
: cerning it to be well defined. Accordingly, we find it laid down as 
early as the reign of Epwarp VI.,(1548,) that if a person that is 


drunk kills another, this shall be felony, and he shall be hanged for 
it; and yet he did it through ignorance, for when he was drunk he 
had no understanding nor memory ; but inasmuch as that ignorance 
was occasioned by his own act and folly, and he might have avoided 
it, he shall not be privileged thereby.’ (Plowden, 19.) The same 
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doctrine is laid down’ by Coxr in the Institutes, where he calls '& 
drinkard voluntarius demon, ind declares that “ whatever hurt 
or ill he doeth, his drunkenness doth aggravate.’ ( Thomas’ Coke, 
vol. 3:'p. 46.) So in his reports it is stated that “ although he ‘who 
is drtink lis’ for the time compos mrentis, yet his drunkenness 
does not extenuute his act or offense, or turn to his avail ; ‘but it'is 
a great offense in itself, and therefore aggravates his offense, and doth 
not detract from the act which he did during that time, ‘and that a6 
well in cases touching his life, his lands, ‘his goods, or any other 
thing that ¢on¢erns him.” | (Beverly's Case, 4 Co: 125) 
Bacon, im his “ Maxims of the Law,” dedicated to Queen Elizabeth): 
asserts the doctrine thus: “If a madman commit a felony he* 
not’ lose his life for it, becanse his infirmity came’ by the aet of God} 
but if a druiiken man commit felony he shall not ‘be exensed, be 
cause the imperfection came by his own ( Rete “And 
that and humane jadge, Sir Matrrew Have, in his history 6f 
the pleas of the Crown, written nearly two hnnilred Yetrs ago; déed 
not countenance ariy relaxation of the rule.’ “ The third Kind of d& 
mentia,” he'says, “is that which ts dementia affectata, namely drunk 
enness; this doth deprive men of the wie of réasén, “and pete’ 
many men mto a perfect, but temporary frenzy ; and therefore; wey 
cording to some civilians, such a person ¢ormmitting homicide hell! 
not be punished #inpty for his crime of homitide, but shal? snffer for 
his drunkenness answerable to the mative of the crime occasioned 
thereby, so that yet the formal eanse of his penishment is rather the 
drunkenness than the comrttitted: im it; but by) the: lars ‘of 
England sich «person shall have no privilege by this volumtarily 
contracted madness, but slrall have ‘the tame judgment as if he 
in his right senses: He states two exceptions to the rule : ofie where’ 
the intoxication is without fault on his part, us where it is ¢aused 
by drugs administered by an unskillful physician; ‘and the other 
where indalgence im habits of intemperance his produced permanent’ 
mental disease whieh he calls “ fixed phrenzy.” (1 Hale,82.) Comé! 
ing down to more thoderm times we find the principle iusisted upon by 


Sir We. Biacxstowe. “ The law of England,” he says) * considering 
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how easy it is to counterfeit this excuse, and how weak an excuse jt 
is, (tho’real,) will not suffer any man thus to privilege one erime by an- 
other,” (4 Com. 26.) A few recent cases in the English courts will 
show the constancy with which the rule has been followed down to 
our times. In Barrow’s case, (Lewin’s Crown Cases, 75,4. D. 1823) 
the prisoner was indicted for a rape, aud urged that he was in liquor, 
Ho.royp, J., addressed the jury as follows: “It is a maxim in law 
that if a man gets himself intoxicated he is answerable to the con- 
sequences, and is not excusable on account of any exme being 
committed when infuriated by liquor, provided he was previously m 
a fit state of reason to know right from wrong. If indeed the imfu- 
riated state at which he arrives should continue and become a last 
ing malady, then he is not answerable.” A similar charge was given 
to the jury in the next case in the same book where drunkenness was 
urged upon the trial of an indictment for burglary. Patrick Carroll 
was tried, in 1835, at the Central Criminal Court, before a judge of 
the King’s Bench, and a judge of the Common Pleas, for the murder 
af Elizabeth Browning: It appeared that shortly before the homi- 
cide the prisoner was very drunk. His counsel, though be admitted 


that,drunkenness could not excuse fromm the commission of crime, yet 


submitted that in a charge for murder, the material question, being 
whether the act was premeditated, or done only with sudden, heat 
and unpulse, the fact of the party being intoxicated was a proper 
circumstance to be taken into consideration; and he referred toa 
case before Hotroyn, J., reported in 2 Russel on Crimes, 8, (Rex 
vs, Grindley,) where that doctrine was laid down. Parke, J., in 
summing up, said; “ Highly as I respect that late excellent judge, I 
difier from him; and my brother Littledale (the associate) agrees 
with me, He once acted on that case, but afterwards retracted his 
opinion, and there is no doubt that that case is not law. 1 think 
that there would be no safety for human life if it was considered as 
law," The prisoner was convicted and executed. (7 Carr. & P. 
145.) It woukl be easy to multiply citations of moder cases upon 
this doctrine; but it is uunecessary, as they all agree upon the main 
proposition, namely, that mental aberration produced by drinking 
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intoxicating liqors, furnishes no immunity for crime. Rez v. 
Meakin, (7 Carr. § P.297,) and (Rex vs. Thomas, id. 817,) may 
be mentioned ; and in this country, The United States vs. Drew, 
(5 Mason, C.C. R. 28,) and the same vs. McGlue, (1 Curtis C.C. 
R. 1,) will be found to maintain the same doctrine upon the authority 
of Judges Story and Curtis of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
These last two cases are interesting, not only for stating the general 
principle, but for confirming the distinction, laid down so long ago by 
Sir Marrnaew Hace, that where mental disease, or as he terms if, 


fixed frenzy, is shown to be the result of drunkenness, it is entitled 


to the same consideratiofi as insanity arising from any other cause. 
The first of them was a case of delirium tremens, and Judge Story 
directed an aequittal on that account. In the other, the evidence 
left it doubtful whether the furious madness exhibited by the prison- 
er was the result of present intoxication, or of delirrurn supervening 
upon long habits of indulgence. This state of the evidence led 
Judge Curtis to lay down the rule and the exception with great foree 
and clearness. In this State, the cases of The People vs. Hammill, 
and The People vs. Robinson, reported in the second volume of Judge 
Parker's reports, (pp. 223, 235,) show the constancy with which thé 
doctrine has been adhered to in our criminal courts and in the Su- 
prethe Court. The opinion in the last case contains a reference tb 
deveral authorities to the same effect in the other States of thé 


Union. 

Where a principle of law is found to be well established bya 
series of authentic precedents, and expecially where, as in this éase; 
there is no eonflict of authority, it is unnecessary for the judges t6 
vindieato its wisdom or policy, It will inoreover occur to every miita 
that the principle mentioned is absolutely essential to the protection 
of life and property. In the forum of conscience there‘ is no doubt 
considerable ditlerence between rarder deliberately planned and et! 
ecuted by a person of unclouded intellect, and the reckless taking of 
life by one infuriated by intoxication: but haman law# ate based 
upon considerations of policy, and look rather to the maintenance of 
personal secunty and social order, than to accurate discrimination as 
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to the moral qualities of individual conduct. But there isin truth 
no injustice in holding a person responsible for his acts committed in 
a state of voluntary intoxication. It is a duty which every one owes 
to his fellow men, to say nothing of more solemn obligations, to pre- 
serve so far as it is in his own power the inestimable gift of reason. 
If it be perverted or destroyed by fixed disease, though brought on by 
his own vices, the law holds him not accountable. But if by a vol- 
untary act he ternporarily casts off the restraints of reason and con- 
science, no wrong is done him if he is considered answerable for any 
injury which in that state he may do to others, or to society. 

Before proceeding to examine the Judge's charge, it is necessary 
to state one other principle connected with the subject of intoxication. 
I am of opinion that in cases of homicide, the fact that the accused 
was under the imtiuence of intoxication may be given in evidence 
in his behalf. The effect which the evidence ought to have upon the 
verdict will depend upon the other circumstances of the case. Thus, 
in Rez vs. Carroll, which was a case of murder by stabbing, there 
was not, as the court considered, any provocation on the part of the 
deceased, and it was held that the circumstance that the prisoner 
was intoxicated, was not at all material to be considered. Rex ws: 
Meakin was an indictment for stabbing with a fork with intent to 
murder ; and it was shown that the prisoner was the worse for liquor. 
Alderson, Baron, instructed the jury that, with regard to the imten- 
tion, drunkenness might be adverted to according to the nature of the 
instrument used. ‘Li,’ he said, “ he uses a stick, you could not in- 
fer a malicious intent so strongly against him if drunk, if he made 
an intemperate use of it, as you would if he had used a diflerent 
kind of weapon ; but where a dangerous instrument is used, which, 
if used, must produce a grievous bodily harm, drunkenness can have 
no efiect upon the consideration of the malicious intent of the par 
ty." In Rex vs. Thomas, tor malicious stabbing, the person stab- 
bed had struck the prisoner twice with his fist, when the latter, be- 
ing drunk, stabbed him, and the jury were charged that drunkenness 
might be taken into consideration in cases, where what the law 
deems sufficient provocation has been given, beeause the question in 
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such cases is, whether the fatal act is to be attributed to the passion 
of anger excited by the previous provocation ; and that passion, it 
was said, is more easily excitable in a person when in a state of 
intoxication than when hg is seber; so, it was added, where the ques 
tion is, whether words have been uttered with a deliberate purpose, 
or are merely low and idle expressions, the drunkenness of the per- 
son uttering thei is proper to be considered. But if there is really 
a previous determination to resent a slight affront in a barbarous 
manner, the state of drunknenness in which the prisoner was ought 
not to be regarded, for it would furnish no excuse. 

It most generally happens in homicides committed by drunken 
men, that the condition of the prisoner would explain or give char+ 
acter to some of his language, or some part of his conduct, and 
therefore | am of opinion that it would never be correct to exclude 
the proof altogether. That it would sometimes be right to advise 
the jury that it ought to haVe no influence upon the case, is, I think, 
clear from the foregoing authorities. In a case of lengthened pre- 
meditation, of lying in wait, or where the death was by potsoning, or 
in the case of wanton killing without any provocation, such an ine 
struction would plainly be proper. 

Assuming the foregoing positions to be established, I proceed to 
examine the exception to the charge of the Judge. It is difficult to 
know precisely what was meant by the request to charge; but I 
think its sense may be expressed thus: that drunkenness might exist 
to such a degree, that neither an intention to commit murder, nora 
motive for such an act, could be imputed to the prisoner. It was 
therefore asked that it should be left to the jury to determine wheth- 
er such a degree of intoxication had been shown ; and that they 
should be imstructed that if it had, the pnsoner should be found 
guilty of manslaughter only. We must lay out of view as inappli- 
eable, the case of a person who had become insensible from intox 
cation, and who was performing an act unaccompanied by volition. 
There was nothing in the evidence to show that the prisoner's con- 
duct wus not entirely under the control of his will, or which would ren 
der it possible for the jury to find that he did not intend to.stab the 
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deceased with his knife. The mind and will were no doubt more or 
less perverted by intoxication, but there was no evidence tending to 
show that they were annihilated or suspended. Assuming therefore 
that the request did not refer to such a hypothesis, the only other 
possible meaning is that it supposes the jury legally might find that 
the prisoner was so much intoxicated that he could not be guilty of 
murder for the want of the requisite intention and motive, and the 
request was that they might be so instructed. This would be pre- 
cisely the same thing as advising them that they might acquit 
of murder on account of the prisoner's intoxication, if they thought 
it sufficient in degree. It has been shown that this would be oppo- 
sed to a well-established principle of law. The Judge was not at 
liberty so to charge, and the exception to his refusal cannot be sus- 
tained. What he did charge on the subject of intoxication, was 
more favorable to the prisoner than he had a right to claim. It im- 
plies that if he was so far intoxicated as to be deprived of his rea- 
soning faculties, it was an excuse for the crime of murder, or, as 
perhaps it was intended to state, that he could not be guilty of mur- 
der. The rule which I have endeavored to explain assumes that 
one may be convicted of murder, or of other crime, though his mind 
be reduced by drunkenness to a condition which would have called 
for an acquittal if the obliquity of mind had arisen from any other 
cause. The Judge ought to have charged, that if a man makes 
himself voluntarily drunk, that is no excuse for any crime he may 
commit while he is so, and that he must take the consequence of his 
own voluntary act. (ex vs. Thomas, supra.) The charge, there- 
fore, gave the prisoner the chance of an acquittal to which he was 
not entitled : but this was not an error of which he could take ad- 
vantage. 

The judgment of the Court of Sessions was reversed by the Su- 


preme Court on the ground, as it appears from the opinion, that the 
judge altogether withdrew the attention of the jury from the consid- 
eration of the fact that the prisoner was intoxicated. I do not so un- 
derstand the charge. All the evidence which was offered to show the 
prisoner’s condition in that respect was received without objection. 
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The judge refused to charge that it would entitle him to be ac- 
quitted of murder whatever the jury might think of its degree. Up- 
on the question whether it could be taken into consideration to ex- 
plain or characterize his acts, nothing appears to have been said, 
either by the counsel or the judge. It does not appear whether the 
whole charge is given, or only such points as were excepted to. As 
Ido not find any error in the portions which are set forth, I am of 
opinion that the judgment of the Sessions ought not to have been re- 
versed on the ground that it was not sufficiently full in other respects. 
Under the act of 1855, Courts of Error are to order a new trial 
when they are satisfied that a conviction for murder is against evi- 
dence, or against law, or that justice requires a new trial. (p. 613, 
§3.) In the exercise of this jurisdiction, 1 have examined this case 
with the attention which its importance to the prisoner and to the 
publie requires. It satisfactorily appeared that the prisoner, without 


any provocation on the part of the deceased, who was a stranger to 


him, came upon him, and stabbed him to the heart with a knife. 
The jury have found, and upon sufficient evidence as I think, that 
the prisoner intended to kill the deceased. The case is within the 
principle of The People vs. Clarke, and The People vs. Sullivan, 
(3 Seid. 385, 396.) Independently of the question of intoxication 
already disposed of, the evidence disclosed a clear case of murder. 
The jadgment of the Supreme Court ought to be reversed, and the 
proceedings rermtted to that Court with directions to pronounce sen- 
tence anew against the prisoner. 
Judgment was rendered accordingly. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE By Georce Coox, M. D., Bricuam 
Hatt, Cananpaicua, N. Y. 


To thoughtful and reflecting minds, who note the gradually in- 
creasing predominance of the nervous system among the American 
people, and the consequent predisposition to the various forms of 
nervous and mental disease which are becoming so prevalent among 
all classes of our population, the subject of mental hygiene should 
possess a deep and absorbing interest. 

The question, “ Whither are we tending ?”—now so frequently 
upon the lips of those whose attention is directed to this subject— 
finds a ready solution as regards no insignificant fraction of our peo- 
ple, in the prevailing isms, errors, and superstitions, in the manifold 
forms of nervous disease, and in the crowded wards of our numer- 
ous hospitals for the insane ; which, like the lighthouses upon a dan- 
gerous coast, mark the existence of rocks and quicksands under- 
neath the surface of our excited social life, and point to the mental 
wrecks that come rushing in, year by year, with increasing fre- 
quency. 

That the standard of physical development among our country- 
men and women at the present day is becoming gradually lowered, 
or, in other words, that the normal power of blood and muscle is on 
the wane, while the nervous element, stimulated to an unnatural 
growth, is rapidly gaining the ascendency in many, is a fact quite 
beyond all reasonable doubt. That this change is the result of some 
wide-spread departure from the laws which govern the relations of 
mind and matter would seem to be most probable, though by some 
it has been attributed entirely to the influence of climate. But if 
we thoughtfully consider the influences which surround and enter 
into the development of the mental and moral nature of our people, 
the diet, so to speak, from which alone they can draw the elements 
of character, are there not causes for this change, numerous and pow- 
erful, which meet us upon the very threshold of life, attend our 
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infant years, go with us to the school-room, and too often accompany 
us through years of toil and struggle ? 

The object of this article is to give a brief expression to some 
thoughts and reflections upon a subject, which as yet has not receiv- 
ed the attention it deserves. While books abound giving minute di- 
rections as to what we may eat and drink, and wherewithal we 
should be clothed, we look in vain for any correct guide to the devel- 
opment and preservation of mental health. Hence a few words, 
imperfect, and hastily written amidst other pressing duties, may not 
be altogether unwelcome. 

The mind, its nature and faculties, and its relations to the material 
organization, have ever aflorded a theme for the speculative philoso- 
pher and the metaphysician. Theories of mental philosophy have 
been most carefully constructed by the student secluded in his quiet 
study, or bending over his-midnight lamp, and the numberless opera- 
tions of the human mind, in all its intricate relations to things with- 
in, and to the world of mind and matter without, are made to con- 
form to one arbitrary standard. No allowances are made for differ- 
ences in physical organization, and he who ventures to assert that 
the mind, in all its relations and powers, is influenced and modified 
by the original formation and subsequent development of the mate- 
rial organ with which it is associated im this life, is at once stigma- 
tized as a materialistic philosopher. Is there not a palpable absurdity 
in thus ignoring the physical organization, when contemplating the 
mind and its operations in this present life? What would be 
thought of a mechanist, who, when called to examine some deli- 
cate piece of machinery, should disconnect the spring which sup- 
plies the motive power from its connections, carefully test its 
strength, its elasticity and general fitness for its place, and finding 
it in good condi¥on should replace it and say that the machinery 


ought to perform well for he can discover no imperfection. Do 

not some of our mental philosophers institute a similar course 

of procedure in their investigations? And of what practical 

value are their speculations, when applied to mind in its physi- 

cal relations, modified as it certainly is by unnumbered influ- 
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To thoughtful and reflecting minds, who note the gradually in- 
creasing predominance of the nervous system among the American 
people, and the consequent predisposition to the various forms of 
nervous and mental disease which are becoming so prevalent among 
all classes of our population, the subject of mental hygiene should 
possess a deep and absorbing interest. 

The question, “ Whither are we tending ?”—now so frequently 
upon the lips of those whose attention is directed to this subject— 
finds a ready solution as regards no insignificant fraction of our peo- 
ple, in the prevailing isms, errors, and superstitions, in the manifold 
forms of nervous disease, and in the crowded wards of our numer- 
ous hospitals for the insane ; which, like the lighthouses upon a dan- 
gerous coast, mark the existence of rocks and quicksands under- 
neath the surface of our excited social life, and point to the mental 
wrecks that come rushing in, year by year, with increasing fre- 
quency. 

That the standard of physical development among our country- 
men and women at the present day is becoming gradually lowered, 
or, in other words, that the normal power of blood and muscle is on 
the wane, while the nervous element, stimulated to an unnatural 
growth, is rapidly gaining the ascendency in many, is a fact quite 
beyond all reasonable doubt. That this change is the result of some 


wide-spread departure from the laws which govern the relations of 


mind and matter would seer to be most probable, though by some 
it has been attributed entirely to the influence of climate. But if 
we thoughtfully consider the influences which surround and enter 
into the development of the mental and moral nature of our people, 
the diet, so to speak, from which alone they can draw the elements 
of character, are there not causes for this change, numerous and pow- 
erful, which meet us upon the very threshold of life, attend our 
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infant years, go with us to the school-room, and too often accompany 
us through years of toil and struggle ? 

The object of this article is to give a brief expression to some 
thoughts and reflections upon a subject, which as yet has not receiv- 
ed the attention it deserves. While books abound giving minute di- 
rections as to what we may eat and drink, and wherewithal we 
should be clothed, we look in vain for any correct guide to the devel- 
opment and preservation of mental health. Hence a few words, 
imperfect, and hastily written amidst other pressing duties, may not 
be altogether unwelcome. 

The mind, its nature and faculties, and its relations to the material 
organization, have ever aflorded a theme for the speculative philoso- 
pher and the metaphysician. Theories of mental philosophy have 
been most carefully constructed by the student secluded in his quiet 
study, or bending over his-midnight lamp, and the numberless opera- 
tions of the human mind, in all its intricate relations to things with- 
in, and to the world of mind and matter without, are made to con- 
form to one arbitrary standard. No allowances are made for differ- 
ences in physical organization, and he who ventures to assert that 
the mind, in all its relations and powers, is influenced and modified 
by the original formation and subsequent development of the mate- 
rial organ with which it is associated in this life, is at once stigma- 
tized as a materialistic philosopher. Is there not a palpable absurdity 
in thus ignoring the physical organization, when contemplating the 
mind and its operations in this present life? What would be 
thought of a mechanist, who, when called to examine some deli- 
cate piece of machinery, should disconnect the spring which sup- 
plies the motive power from its connections, carefully test its 
strength, its elasticity and general fitness for its place, and finding 


it in good condijon should replace it and say that the machinery 

ought to perform well for he can discover no imperfection. Do 

not some of our mental philosophers institute a similar course 

of procedure in their investigations? And of what practical 

value are their speculations, when applied to mind in its physi- 

cal relations, modified as it certainly is by unnumbered influ- 
Vor. XV. No. 3. D 
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ences, which no man, however learned and experienced, can pos- 
tibly foresee ? 

(We hold that any system of mental philosophy that is not based 
upon all the relations of mind is likely to be fruitful of error. We 
believe that the mind is a unit, that it has capacities and powers far 
beyond our present conception, that it is through the brain and ner- 
vous system that it manifests itself and is developed: we do not be- 
lieve that it is made up of isolated faculties, one or more of whieh 
may be impaired or destroyed, leaving the remainder, or that it is 
bet influenced and modified by its material associations. 

Physical, mental and moral peculiarities are transmitted from jpa- 
rents to their children, and are a prolific source of disease and suf- 
fering. Truly are the sins of the fathers visited upon the children, 
even unto the third and fourth generation. It is by no means rare 
to meet with families in which one of the parents has inherited, or 
developed from some other cause, a brain and nervous systern mor- 
bidly sensitive and excitable. In such a family insanity, im some of 
ite forms, is generally devoloped in one or more of the children, An 
instance is known to the writer, where the father possessed these 
peculiarities of organization, and five of his children have saffered 
atiacks of mental derangement. Numerous other cases of a similar 
character might be mentioned, were it necessary, to show that this 
undue development of the nervous system is attended with great 
danger. 

‘to Again, how striking are the dissirnilarities in the mental traits of 
young children of the same parentage, and surrounded by the same 
influences.. Whence the diflerence, if physieal organization is pow- 
esless? And let disense seize upon one of these children and leave 
ite ammpress upon the body, and arrest or impair the development of 
mind.,, 16 there. no material force at work in such @ case influencing 
and modifying the condition of the immaterial ?. Or, surround a young 
and. impresaible child with stimulants to his nervous system ; take 
from him his faith and. trust; leave him to grope his way inthe 
Widst of the evil influences that so frequently surround his earliest 
years, without guilanee or restraint. Does not such a course often 
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terminate in moral and intellectual rum? Im sevordance >with 
these views we shall briefly state some of the rules whieh should 
govern the early training and education of the young, notice the 
wide departures therefrom, which pervade nearly all classes of society, 
and as we firmly believe lay the foundation for after years of suum 
suffering and disease. 

It is only by a careful observance of the early peculiarities of dis 
position and mind in their relations to the physical constitution, that 
parents can prepare themselves for the enlightened traming of their 
children, and are enabled so to bend the twig as to ensure a come 
and upright growth. 

The young learn more from example than preeept, therefore it'is 
essential that their early years should be passed within the sacred 
precincts of a home, surrounded by the healthy influences of paren 
tal atiketion, which by its own faith and trast in a Heavenly Father 
shall fix in the innermost heart of the child, that confiding relianee 
upon a higher power, and that instinctive love of trath and goodness 
which serve as a shield against the assaults of trial and tempta- 
tion. red 
Children should be early impressed by the routine of daily life that 
there is a place for thern in the home-cirele, ever vacant in théif 
absence, and which they are expected to fill; thus will be developed 
a love of home, the chief corner-stone of health and safety to the 
young. The lives of parents should inculcate the all-important lew 
sons of patience and self-denial, without which a healthy balancé of 
the mental and moral powers is rarely developed. ? 

Any tendency to undue nervous development should attract the 
attention, and instead of being cherished by parental pride as a mart 
of precocity and promise, should give rise to a watchful anxiety’; 
and especial care should be taken to retard the early Gowers 
this dangerous element. hom bets 

Children require much excreise in the open air—the sunlight beitig 
as essential to their healthy development us it 'is to the healthy growth 
of plants. Hence the deleterious effects of confmement for’ may 
hours every day in close rooms at home, or in the impure stmiosphete 
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“of wehool-rooms, by which the growth of bone and muscle a 
and the nervous system unduly stimulated. fa 
‘In searching for the causes of mental in mumerous 
pationts now pressing into the asylums of our country, the physician 
is often struck with the apparent insufficiency of the one assigned. 
A slight disappointment, reverse in business, religions excitement, or 
some other equally trivial cause, which a healthy brain and nervous 
system should be able to encounter without danger, is frequently the 
only immediate cause discoverable on the closest exammation: » But 
& Minute history of the whole life of such individuals; will almost 
invariably reveal remote causes, sometimes hereditary—more fre- 
quently, perhaps, the offspring of defective training: and education. 
In no small number of those who have passed under our observation 
have we been able to trace the mental disease back to the disregard 
‘of some of the rules given above, and, the consequent errors which 
have usurped ‘their place ‘in so many minds. now proeced) to 
spoak'of these ¢vil influences im no caviling spirit, but with aw eat- 
‘nest desire to contribute, m some degree, to the correction of what is 
‘fast boooming ‘a gigantic and far-reaching evil.’ ‘The fountains eor- 
‘yupted or embitterod at its source, fed by impure sprmgs and flowing 
‘eon asnidst mereasing impurities, will only widen-and deepen its chan- 
nel as it passes on with ever-increasing power. So with the evikin 
question, unless arrested vat its source, all efforts to holdin theck 
the’ flood ‘of moral turpitude and mental disease which 
“Over our country, will meet with but partial success. : sist 
Albert ‘Smith was one day boasting, in das of Douglas 
‘Jerrold, that’ he and Lamartme always rowed in the same boat. 
yes,” replied the wit, but with very difierent/sort of 
Phe point of Jerrold's wit loses none of its sharymess when tumed 
mauy parents of the present day. would be>welb«tor 
nthem: to -that, though: in the providence of the Creator, 
they are rowing in the same boat with their children, they mayabt 
have ‘the sume sort, of sudtruth that too mhany 
parents give no thought whatever to this matter; they eannot see 
owhy there should be such didzvences charactor: and) disposi- 
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thon ef their children, when they subject them ell alike to the same 
system, or rather no-system of government. The -high-spirited, ime 
pulsive and excitable child, is governed in the same manner as the 
meek and retiring one ;.or more frequently he is left to hia owm,selé- 
will and inelinations. 

Very many American fathers are strangers to their children ; hey 
know nothing of their childish hopes and. aspirations; they give 
them no sympathy, and receive in their turn distrust instead of .con- 
fidence. | How larg. us the proportion of the educated: classes, of the 
active professional and business men, who never give even an infix 
itesimal fraetion of their valuable time to the healthy mental end 
moral development of their choldren good 
few moments at meals, and a weary’ good night,’ are as muchas 
they cam spare from the absorbing pursuit of money-getting, secial 
distinction, and political or professional popularity... The words.of\a 
little one, of whom itis said that when requested) to ask his father 
for some trifling favor, replied, “don't want to; 1 don't know.fa- 
ether;’! are a sad and touching comment on the domestic relations ef 
many American fathers. . They are: far, better known on Change,.in 
their counting-rooms and offices, in the street, or elub-roorma, than.in 
their own houses will not say-homes, for. axe destitute. of 

Of the mothers inthis station.of life, all chas- 
(Some of them, with true womanly spint.and fortitude, 
take upon themselves the burden ‘so thoughticssly cast aside by. the 
efathortd, ‘and with that large faith, and hope, andthe. self-sectificing 
which is only found m the maternal, heart, throw atound théir 
children the saving and forming influences #0 essential in early: Life ; 
bothers stmggie for a time withthe. diffioulties thet surround theth, 
rand. then yield to the current ; while many, wefear, give aa litte 
the: 


yoo! taod od? of griwor ore 


~tany of their childsen. They grow up under the evil: influences that 
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of wehool-roome, by which'the growth of bone and muscle is agg 
and the arvous system unduly stimulated. 
‘In searching for the causes of mental disease in/ the aumerous 
patients now pressing into the asylums of our country, the physician 
is often struck with the apparent insufficiency of the one assigned. 
A slight disappointment, reverse nm business, religions excitement, or 
some other equally trivial cause, which a healthy brain and nervous 
system should be able to encounter without danger, is frequently the 
only immediate cause discoverable on the closest exarmnation: | But 
& minute history of the whole life of such individuals, will almost 
invariably reveal remote causes, sometnnes hereditary—more fre- 
quently, perhaps, the offspring of defective training and education. 
In no small number of those who have passed under our observation 
have wo been able to trace the mental disease back to the disregard 
of some of the rules given above, and the consequent errors which 
have usurped ‘their place in s many minds. We now proeced’ to 
speak of these evil influences im no caviling spirit, but: ‘with :am ear- 
‘nest desire to contribute, m some degree, to the correction of what is 
fast bocoming a gigantic and far-reaching evil. ‘The fountain, eor- 
rupted or embittered at its source, fed by impure sprmgs and flowing 
‘on amidst mereasing impurities, will only widen and deepen its chan- 
nel as it passes on with ever-increasing — So with the evilim 
question, unless arrested at its source, all efforts to hold in check 
the’ flood of roral turpitude and mental disease which 
“Over bur country, will meet with but partial success. 
Albert Smith was. one day boasting, in the presence of Douglas 
‘Deora, that» he and Lamartme always rowed in the same boat. 
yes,” replied the wit, but with very difierent sort of 
The point of Jerrold's wit loses none of its sharymess when tarued 
‘against mauy parents of the present day. It would be welb:for 
“them: to that, though in the providence of the ‘Creator, 
they are rowing in the same boat with their children, they maympt 
all have the sume sort) of :scwlis. It isa sudtrath that too many 
parents give no thought whatever to this matter; they cannot see 
why there should ‘be such difiurences inthe character and) disposi- 
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thon ef their children, when they subject them all alike to the same 

system, or rather no-system of government. The high-spirited, im: 
pulsive and excitable child, is governed im the same manner ag the 
meek and retiring one ;. or more frequently he is left to his owm, self 
will and inelinations. 

Very: many American fathers are strangers to their children ; they 
know nothing of their childish hopes and. aspirations; they give 
them no sympathy, and receive in their turn distrust instead of con 
fidence. . How larg. is the proportion of the educated classes, of the 
active professional and business men, who never give even am infiy- 
itesimal fraetion of their valuakle time to the healthy mental and 
moral development of their claidren ?).A)-hasty good morning,'’)@ 
few. moments at meals, and a weary‘ good night,’’ are as mueh és 
they can spare from the absorbing: pursuit,.of money-getting; secial 
distinction, and political or professional popularity... The words of}a 
little one, of whom it is said that when requested to ask; his fathar 
for some trifling favor, replied, ‘1:don't want to; 1 don't knowda- 
ether,’ are a sad and touching comment on the domestic relations ef 
many American fathers. . They are: fax, better known on Change, in 
their counting-rooms and offices, in the strect. or elub-reora, thaa.in 
their own houses ;~—we will not say- wag for nee are destitute of 
the essential elements of homes: lon 
doo Of the mothers in 'this.station.of life,’ chas- 
atableness: (Some of them, with true wornanly spirit.and fortitude, 
take upon themselves the bunden'so thoughtilesshy cast aside bythe 

with that large faith,and hope, and-the. self-saerificing 
Jove which is only found im.the maternal heart, throw atound théir 
children the saving and forming infinences so essential in early: Life ; 
bothers stmegie for a time withthe. diffieultics that surround theif, 
cand. then yield to the current ; while many, we fear, give sas little 
the. 
mo sensecido: ‘such parenté des- 
oftany of They grow up under the evil influeness that 
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desires, and unbalanced physical and intellectual development; an 
easy prey to the vices, excitements, disappointments, or anxieties, of 
life. Attention on the part of parents, and a proper discrumimation 
in the training and education of children, would save many from 
moral and criminal degradation, and from intellectual. as well-as 
moral ruin. Many times have we heard the exclamation from lips 
writhing in mental anguish, “Oh that my parents had taught me 
the right way, then 1 should not have been suflering this agony !’ 
We would enforce upon intelligent parents whose eyes may glance 
over these lines, and who may have thought heretofore that their 
children have no need of their care and supervision, of their parental 
sympathy and watchful apxiety, that life has no other more import- 
ant duties and purposes. Let them think of the helpless ones comumit- 
ted to their keeping, whom they can almost shape at will for an end- 
less future, and bear in mind the eternal truth, that the earliest im- 
pressions made upon children have a powerful influence over their 
mental and moral development, and go with them, bearing good or 
evil fruit, to the latest hours of their existence. 

We proceed secondly to speak of the theory and practice of our 
boasted republican civilization, whereby the healthy rule in regard to 
the intluence of parental and other example, upon the formation and 
development of mental and moral character, though recognized 
theoretically, is, in numberless instances, nullified in all its practieal 
operations, In this connection we would call especial attention to 
the importance of faith as an element of mental and moral health 
and power ; faith in the good and true in man ; faith in the good- 
ness, truth, justice and daily guidance of a Heavenly parent, to 
whom we owe reverence and obedience. The great minds that have 
arisen in the world’s history ; that have influenced and controlled 
the destinies of untold millions of their fellow men ; given form. to: 
their social, political, and religious institutions; contributed in. the 
highest degree to the development of the arts and sciences, and to the 
progressive welfare af the human race, have derived no mconsider- 
able portion of their power and influence over other minds, from the 
faith .which. infused their own. If such a faith be an important 
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element in strong and healthy character, it follows that a social life, 
which scatters widely the seeds of distrust and doubt, which devel- 
ops precocious ideas of independence and freedom, instead of depend- 
ence and obedience, and allows the youthful mind to become familiar 
with evil in some of its most alluring forms before it is prepared to 
judge intelligently, can not exert other than a vicious, unhealthy 
influence wpon the physical, moral, and intellectual well-being of th 
present and future generations. That very many of our youth are 
exposed to such malign influences, at a period of their lives when 
they should be most carefully shielded from them by parental exam- 
ple and care, is but too plainly exemplified in the prominent traits 
of character peculiar to “ young America,” and in the steadily increas- 
ing stream of youthful depravity, crime, and disease. Later in lifé 
we may trace the evil through our whole social fabric, everywhere a 
prolific source of unhappiness, suffering, wrong-doing, and disease, 
both physical and mental. 

There are some, but they compose a small and scattered minority 
in many communities, who correctly appreciate the importance of a 
stable foundation, on which to rear the superstructure of physical, 
moral, and intellectual manhood. They are worthy of all honor for 
their steadfastness of purpose and adherence to the right, in the 
midst of the general laxity which so universally prevails. 

In order to give a distinct expression of our views upon this branch 
of the subject, we shall venture to make the following classification 
of parents in regard to it ;—the thoughtless, the hypocritical, the 
worldly, the skeptical, the ignorant, and the vicious. Under the 
first of these heads we will indicate the nature and extent of parent- 
al‘imflnence, and negligence, direct and indirect, and then briefly 
point out the manner in which they severally contribute to swell the 
tide of incipient depravity and error, and ultimately add largely to’ 
the number of those, who, like 

“es * * poor Ophelia 


Divided from herself, and her fair judgment : 
Without the which we are pictures ; or mere beasts ;’ 


become the victims of a disease, resulting often from: remote causer,. 
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for which those who gave them birth, and who are bound by the 
strongest ties of nature and duty to shield them during their years of 
helplessness and inexperience, must be held to a grave responsibility. 

The thoughtlessness of many parents, who really desire to develop 
good physical and menta! constitutions in their children, not unfre- 
quently leads to the most disastrous results. While the good pre- 
cepts and good teachers which they lavish with commendable zeal, 
are sleeping, their own example, and the corrupting associations 
which they allow, like the Devil in the parable, scatter tares among 
the wheat, and speedily the young field is dotted here and there with 
the plague-spots of evil, or disease. To this class belong all those 
whose daily life belie their professions. The parental example of 
practical unfaithfulness will be copied by their children, though 
they be walled in mountain high by the most orthodox precepts, and 
the most stringent rules. Those parents who heedlessly trifle with 
the simple faith of childhood, or consider it as something quite be- 
neath their attention, will have frequent occasion, in after years, to 
mourn over the wreck of their most fondly cherished hopes and 
aspirations. They cannot, if they would, devolve the parental du- 
ties and influences upon governesses and teachers. Think of this, 
ye parents, who by your neglect are instilling into youthful minds, 
distrust and doubt ; who, while professing to be guided by faith in 
truth and goodness, resort to deception and falsehood, too thinly 
veiled to deceive the quick perceptions of childhood, or in your daily 
life are practically disregarding the teachings of that faith which 
leads to high and noble aims! You are laying the foundation for a 
frail superstructure, ill prepared to withstand the storms of our 
rushing American life. 

Indirectly, this form of parental influence works incalculable mis- 
chief by the evil associations to which it leads. The child who has 
no faith in parental truth and goodness, is more likely to fall into evil 
company ; and you will often find him distinguished among his fel- 
lows, by his loudly expressed contempt for the “ governor,” to whom 
he considers himself under no special obligations of obedience. He 
has no foundation upon which to build up a useful life, and is early 
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engulfed im diésipa taoh of aces} he. gripes his way,onwazd, proud 
of his blindness and skepticism, till stambles some supersti- 
tion to which he at onee a ready homage.;. and seme- 
times ovorstepping the hounds of cvason, he plunges. into. the, abyss of 
madmess., Of; cases, of jimsanity, following upon, a. helief in 
modern isms, whiéh it has-been owe fortune to witness, nearly, all of 
the sudérers were destitute of faith, as afundaimental, controlling 
element ef character. Associated »with, this deficiency,,. and devel- 
aped by the same causes; we frequently find,a restless craving for 
the marvelous, and a lange credality, whieli receives any new sever 
lation lin the world: of unbelief, superstition, or hurabug with avids 
ity; if it. be only suiliciently starthag,,.er, absurd... We repeat, that 
the thoughtless unfuithtulness of wany parents their daily, life, 
directly wnsettles and perverts, this important element of strength, 
safety and health; aud indireetly, .by ‘the ustluence.of eyil 
tions; develops a weak, infirm manhood; which, like, the shifting 
sauds swept hither and thither. by the egan currents, is ever eddying 
aboutin the channels of snoral evil and popular,errors, contributing 
in! no ‘slight degree, to swell the number of moral delinquents and 
blighted intellects. 

» And now: we would have the thoughtful xeader well the 
blighting e{lvets of parental hypoerisy, spreading out, into. an, uncon- 
scious social hypoenisy, which pervades many homes ;, the absorbing 
workdy associations which thousands, of parents, throw around, their 
ehildren'; the open skepticism: whieh meet.some onthe thresheldaf 
dife,' and the dark stream of paxental ignorance, and vice, with, its 
million ef trdbutancs annually imereasing.in number. Bear in mind 
the various perverting social influences in this,connection, aud, then 
sum up these auimerous violations of the laws which regulate healthy 
moral and mental development, and you have the origin of, ane of 
the prevailing phases of Aruerican distorted from jts earliest 
years, prone, to. errom, weak, anguaded, and gften falling into utter 
ruiny the intelleot, borne dewndate hopeless obscurity, by. of the 
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in regard to the relation existing between these early departures 
from the right way, and the final termination in disease, let hirn 
glance at the assigned causes of mental derangement, in the pub- 
lished reports of our Asylum for the Insane. He will there find that 
intemperance, vice, vicious habits and indulgences, popular errors, 
defective training, and other similar causes, are among the most 
prominent. And then if he could trace the history of these cases 
back to the years of childhood, he would conclude, with us, that the 
perverted life and ultimate disease are but the bitter fruits of parental 
and social negligence and error, If he will glance at the youth in 
any cormmunity, and note the horme and sovial influences which sur- 
rownd many of those who are just entering upon this life so prolific 
of sorrow and anguish—influences which, so far as they exert any 
power, directly tend to develop a weak, faithless, or depraved man- 
hood—the truth of our statement must be apparent. And he has 
only to follow the evil effects of such a development on to the end, 
to feel, in all its terrible truthfulness, that the “sims of the parents 
are visited upon the children.” 

This branch of the subject has especial claims upon the attention 
of intelligent parents everywhere, particularly in our cities and vil- 
lages. The evil is beyond the reach of the legislator or the physi- 
eiany The cause must be removed, American homes must take 
their true place and do their legitimate work, or all other etiorts to 
change the current of life into more healthful channels will be futile. 


| To be continued.| 


CONDITION OF THE INSANE IN SCOTLAND. 


As improvement progresses in the construction, heating, ventila- 
tion and internal economy of institutions for the insane, and in the 


views entertained by the medical profession and the public in regard 
to a more liberal and enlightened treatment of their inmates, the 
extension of the improved system thus resulting to larger numbers 
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and classes of the insane, becomes a subject of greatly augmented 
interest. Whatever may be thought of the perfection of the mod- 
ern system of treatment in its application to the comparatively few 
who are at present receiving its benefits, there seems to be but hittle 
room for self-gratulation when the large number of the insane is 
considered who are in no wise benefitted by it. There seems now to 
be, on the contrary, far more cause for self-abasement, when we neg- 
leet to avail ourselves of the benefits that have been so clearly de- 
monstrated, than there was to our forefathers, who could at least 
plead ignorance for their shortcomings. 

Should the Conollys of the present day be disposed to weep like 
Alexander because there are no more worlds to conquer, it promises 
to be a long time before the field occupied by such philanthropists as 
Miss Dix will be fully harvested. Through the self-sacrificing labors 
of this eminent philanthropist, as well as from Commissions ap- 
pointed by State Legislatures, we have had numerous reports and 
memorials, setting forth in the strongest colors the necessities of this 
portion of our suffering fellow-citizens, and asking for relief. With 
these the most of our readers are supposed to be familiar, and on 
the present occasion we purpose devoting a few pages to a notice of 
the “ Report by her Majesty's Commissioners appointed to inquire 
iuto the condition of Lunatic Asylums in Neotland.” It may serve 
to blunt the edge of any compunctious visitings the national con- 
science may have experienced on account of our own deficiencies, to 
find that in the above-named country, under a government whose 
efjorts to relieve the wants of the insane are well worthy of imita- 
tion, so much should yet remain to be accomplished. 

The report and appendix consist of 838 pages, and besides the 
information they impart relative to the condition of Asylums and the 
Insane, contain suggestions as to the best modes of improving their 
condition, which, emanating from a body of men chosen solely with 
reference to their special qualifications for the task assigned them, 
cannot fail to possess interest and value. 


We will confine our notice chiefly to those portions of the report 
which relate :-— 
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1st, To the number of the insane at present in Scotland, and the 


manner in which they are distributed : 

2nd, To the nature and extent of the accommodation for the In- 
sane, whether in public Asylurms, or private establishments recogni- 
zed by law ; the condition of these establishments, and treatment of 


the patients confined in them: 
3rd, To the condition of lunatics not confined in any of the es- 


tablishments, so far as it has been ascertained. 

Ist. The number of the insane, including idiots, is 7403; of 
whom 3736 are males, and 5667 are females ; 2605 are congenital 
idiots, and 4500 proper lunatics ; 2752 are supported at private ex- 
pense ; 46114 are paupers, and 29 are cruninals. 

The proportion of the insane to the whole population is one to 
every 390. The Commissioners say, however, that this can only be 
regarded as a probable approximation, owing to the necessity they 
were under of taking the population as in 1551 as the basis of their 
calculation, while the number of insane returned is as on May, 1855. 

The 2732 private patients were distributed as follows: 652 in 
chartered asylums; 251 in licensed houses; 9 in poor houses; 10 
in reported houses ; 12 im schools for idiots; 15 in unlicensed estab- 
lishments; 1453 with relatives; 297 with strangers; and 50 not 
under the care of any one. 

The 4642 paupers were disposed of as follows: 1511 in charter- 
ed asylums ; 426 in licensed houses ; 667 in poor houses ; 31 in re- 
ported houses ; 3 im schools for idiots; 6 in unlicensed establish- 
ments ; 1217 with relatives ; 640 with strangers ; and 141 not un- 
der the care of any one. 

2nd. There are no institutions for the insane in Scotland that 
have been established by government ; yet the existing establish- 
ments, founded by private charity, are abundant evidence of the in- 
terest that has been felt in behalf of this destitute portion of the in- 
These institutions, commonly called Chartered Asylums, 


habitants. 
from the circumstance that each has a royal charter of incorpora- 
tion, are designed not only for the reception of pauper patients, but 
also of those whose means enable them to defray the expenses of 
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care and treatment suitable to a higher station in life. There are 
at present seven establishments of this kind, capable of accommo- 
dating about two thousand patients. They have been erected with 
contributions, donations and legacies, and have afterwards been ex- 
tended by additional contributions, and the profits derived from pay- 
ments for patients. Only one, the Morningside Asylum, at Edin- 
burgh, has received any assistance from government, and this to the 
amount of £2000 only. The total expenditure made by the several 
chartered asylums for buildings, lands and furniture, amounted in 
1855 to £352,632, which, with the exception of the £2000 named 
above, and the sums accumulated from payments on account of pa- 
tients, has all been derived from charitable sources. 

The appendix to the report-contains a brief description of the 
origin, coustruction, government, and other points connected with 
each of these asylums. In their general features they bear a consid- 
erable resemblance to incorporated institutions for the insane in this 
country. They are the offSpring of the same feeling of private be- 
nevolence, by which they are also sustained through the active ex- 
ertions of their founders or their successors, acting together under 
the sanction and protection of a charter of incorporation, who meet 
annually, and appoint managers, or fill vacancies. As our business 
is principally with the actual condition of the insane, we will notice 
these topics as far as may be found necessary to illustrate the former, 
taking the liberty perhaps of commenting on any peculiarity of 
construction, organization, or management, and giving the views of 
the Commissioners on these subjects, where they appear to be of 
suflicient interest. These institutions vary considerably in size, that 
of the largest, at Edinburgh, containing accommodations for 467 
patients, while the Perth Asylum only accommodates 183. It ap- 
pears that the Commissioners think the former too large a number 
to be in a single institution. 

“ The size of an Asylum has a considerable influence upon the 
condition of the patients, and it may be considered a settled rule 


that, every thing else being equal, moderate-sized asyluins can be 
more efliciently constructed than larger institutions. In addition to 
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Ist, To the number of the insane at present in Scotland, and the 
manner in which they are distributed : 

2nd, To the nature and extent of the accommodation for the In- 
sane, whether in public Asylums, or private establishments recogni- 
zed by law ; the condition of these establishments, and treatment of 
the patients confined in ther : 

3rd, To the condition of lunatics not confined in any of the es- 
tablishments, so far as it has been ascertained. 

Ist. The number of the insane, including idiots, is 7403; of 
whom 3736 are males, aud 5667 are females ; 2603 are congenital 
idiots, and 4500 proper lunatics ; 272 are supported at private ex- 
pense ; 4614 are paupers, and 29 are criminals. 

The proportion of the imsane to the whole population is one to 
every 390. The Commissioners say, however, that this can only be 
regarded as a probable approximation, owing to the necessity they 
were under of taking the population as in 1551 as the basis of their 
calculation, while the number of insane returned is as on May, 18655. 

The 2732 private patients were distributed as follows: 652 in 
chartered asylums; 251 in licensed houses; 9 in poor houses; 10 
in reported houses ; 12 im schools for idiots; 15 in unlicensed estab- 
lishments; 1453 with relatives; 297 with strangers; and 50 not 
under the care of any one. 

The 4642 paupers were disposed of as follows: 1511 in charter- 
ed asylums ; 426 in licensed houses ; 667 in poor houses ; 31 in re- 
ported houses ; 3 im schools for idiots; 6 in unlicensed establish- 
ments ; 1217 with relatives ; 640 with strangers; and 141 not un- 
der the care of any one. 

2nd. There are no institutions for the insane in Scotland that 
have been established by government; yet the existing establish- 
ments, founded by private charity, are abundant evidence of the in- 
terest that has been felt in behalf of this destitute portion of the im- 
habitants. These institutions, commonly called Chartered Asyluims, 
from the circumstance that each has a royal charter of incorpora- 


tion, are designed not only for the reception of pauper patients, but 


also of those whose means enable them to defray the expenses of 
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care and treatment suitable to a higher station in life. There are 
at present seven establishments of this kd, capable of accormmo- 
dating about two thousand patients. They have been ereeted with 
contributions, donations and legacies, and have afierwards been ex- 
tended by additional contributions, and the profits derived from pay- 
ments for patients. Only one, the Morningside Asylum, at Edin- 
burgh, has received any assistance from government, and this to the 
amount of £2000 only. The total expenditure made by the several 
chartered asylums for buildings, lands and furniture, amounted in 
1855 to £352,632, which, with the exception of the £2000 named 
above, and the sums accumulated from payments on account of pa- 
tients, has all been derived from charitable sources. 

The appendix to the report eentains a brief description of the 
origin, construction, government, and other points connected with 
each of these asylums. In their general features they bear a consid- 
erable resemblance to meorporated institutions for the insane in this 
country. They are the offSpring of the same feeling of private be- 
nevolence, by which they are also sustained through the active ex- 
ertions of their founders or their successors, acting together under 
the sanction and protection of a charter of incorporation, who meet 
annually, and appoint managers, or fill vacancies. As our business 
is principally with the actual condition of the insane, we will notice 
these topics as far as may be found necessary to illustrate the former, 
taking the liberty perhaps of commenting on any peculiarity of 
construction, organization, or management, and giving the views of 
the Commissioners on these subjects, where they appear to be of 
suflicient terest. These institutions vary considerably in size, that 
of the largest, at Edinburgh, containing accommodations for 467 
patients, while the Perth Asylum only accommodates 183. It ap- 
pears that the Commissioners think the former too large a number 
to be in a single institution. 

“ The size of an Asylum has a considerable influence upon the 
condition of the patients, and it may be considered a settled rule 


that, every thing else being equal, moderate-sized asylums can be 
more efliciently constructed than larger institutions. In addition to 
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the advantages to be derived from treatment in asylums of moderate 
size, there can be no doubt that large central establishments are not 
so well adapted to meet the wants of the community as smaller local 
asylums to which patients can be more readily sent. Besides we 
have reason to believe that the patients themselves prefer the smaller 
houses, where their individuality is more recognized, and where they 
have a more homelike feeling.” 

The Asylum at Perth, and the Crichton Institution at Dumfries, 
are constructed with central staircases, and radiating galleries, which 
can be inspected through glazed apertures over the doors. There 
are also at Perth, Dumfries, and Morningside, external galleries, 
which appear to have been designed to atlord the patients the means 
of taking some amount of air and exercise during unfavorable 
weather. They are enclosed externally by strong wire, or ironwork. 
There can be no question that such arrangements are objectionable 
on account of the disagreeable unpression likely to be produced on 
the minds of the patients, who would be disposed to regard them 
as having a prison or cage-like appearance. Indeed, we think the 
principle may be considered as established that all fixtures about 
institutions, which by their unusual appearance are calculated to 
give the idea, either to patients or visitors, that any special methods 
are required in the management of the insane as a class, are of evil 
tendency. The Commissioners object to such arrangements, and are 
disposed to “ advoeate the erection of more simple and ordinary 
buildings for the poor, having a more domestic aspect and arrange- 
ment. Greater economy in construction, and a larger amount of 
comfort to the inmates would, we conceive, be obtained, if all the 
internal space were made available as far as practicable for sleep- 
ing accommodation and for day rooms, from which a ready access to 
the open air could be obtained. There is but little doubt that to be 
near home, and to be surrounded with homely objects in dwellings 
having a domestic character, and atlording opportunities for ordinary 
daily occupations in household work by arrangements familiar to 
them at home, are grateful to the feelings of poor patients, who gen- 
erally prefer an inferior description of accommodation to the spacious 


galleries provided in some of the public asylums. In such plain, do- 
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mostic buildings a more contented frame of mind is likely to arise, 
which is highly important as conducive to mental restoration.” 

What would be considered in this country a striking peculiarity, 
is the large proportion of patients provided for in associated dormito- 
ries, in the internal arrangements of the Scotch Asylums. Thus, in 
the pauper department of the seven chartered asylums, while there 
are accommodations for 281 patients in single sleeping rooms, there 
are 104 dormitories with less, and 82 with more than six beds each, 
arid some of the largest of which contain as many as 24 beds. The 
introduction of large dormitories dates from the erection of the new 
buildings at Gartnavel and Morningside, and this system has aequir- 
ed its greatest development in the latter asylum. Here not only 
are the dormitories largest, but large dormitories are proportionally 
most numerous. In connection with this subject it is worthy of re- 
mark, that the mortality is generally greater in those asylums in 
which the patients are chiefly placed in large dormitories, than in 
those where small sleeping rooms prevail. It is probably owing to 
the necessity of making provision for the insane poor on the most 
economical scale that the system of associated dormitories has been 
adopted to so great an extent in these asylums. This appears to be 
almost the only feature they possess in common, and having at first 
generally been designed for a small number of patients and subse- 
quently enlarged to mect the increasing demand for accommodation, 
some of them labor under the disadvantage of not having been con- 
structed on any connected plan. 

Some important points connected with the health and comfort of 
the inmates have consequently been overlooked ; especially those of 
heating and ventilation. The following extract from the report will 
show their deficiencies in these respects. 

“The problem of how best to ventilate and warm a large asylum 
does not appear to have as yet received a satisfactory solution in any 
of the chartered asylums in Scotland. In the Dundee Asylum, the 
warming is dependent upon open fire-places, and the only means of 
ventilation are the windows, and Arnott’s ventilators in the day- 


rooms. The condition of the house is in some respects satisfactory, 
but in winter the sleeping rooms are stated to be so cold that it be- 
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comes necessary to dress the restless patients in clothing eo contrived 
that it can not be thrown off during the night. In the Glasgow 
Asylum, the proper working of the warming apparatus necessitates 
the keeping of the windows shut, whereby the atmosphere is apt to 
become close and oppressive. In the private apartment of the Ed- 
inburgh Asylum, the ventilation of several of the sleeping rooms is 
defective, being during the mght altogether dependent upon a few 
apertures bored in the doors.” 

The following facts in relation to bedding, clothing, and diet of 
the patients, are considered important by the Commissioners, as 
showing that, notwithstanding the very ereditable manner in which 
the chartered asylums, or the whole, are managed, the superintend- 
ents have not yet entirely succeeded in their eflorts to act upon the 
modern views of the treatment of the insane. 


“We have generally found patients in the chartered asylums sufli- 
ciently clothed and well supplied with flannel underclothing. In 
the Montrose Asylum, however, dirty and destructive patients are 
permitted to lie entirely naked while in seclusion. In several of the 
asylums, locks and straps are used to fasten the dresses of patients 
who would strip themselves. The beds are generally clean and com- 
fortable, having mattresses of straw or sea-grass, and ample cover- 
ings, but very frequently they are provided with only one sheet. * * 
At some asylums, as at Montrose, for instance, the private patients 
provide their own bedding. This practice causes great inconveni- 
ence, especially in those cases where the patient is brought from a 
distant locality. In those asylums where the bedding for private 
patients is furnished by the institution, it is of good deseription. 
The beds for wet patients have straw mattresses, and sometimes 
stretched canvas bottoms, and are for the most part kept clean. At 
Aberdeen, a mattress divided into parts is in use which allows the 
removal of that portion which has been wetted. At Glasgow, the 
beds for wet patients stand over zine or leaden troughs sunk in the 
floor. Into these the urine passes from the bed, and they are cleaned 
by being flushed with water, which can be turned on at pleasure, 
At Montrose, dirty and destructive patients are occasionally per- 
mitted to sleep on loose straw cast on the floor. 

“The quantities of food allowed to the paupers vary a little in 
the different houses, but the general nature of the dict is nearly the 
same in all. Breakfast consists of porridge and milk, or tea and 
bread. For dinner the staple is broth, with vegetables, potatoes, 
and bread, and a small quantity of boiled meat every day, or a larger 
quantity on alternate days. For supper there is again porridge and 
milk. Working patients have frequently in addition a luncheon of 
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bread and cheese with beer. In the Asylum of Aberdeen, animal 
food is given only once a week to patients of the lowest class enga- 
ged in labor. This diet is probably better both in quantity and 
quality, than that of the Scotch peasantry in general, for im the 
country districts so little animal food is consumed by the poorer class- 
es, that even the allowance in the Aberdeen Asylum is . perhaps 
greater than the patients were accustomed to in their own homes, 
The manner in which the food of the paupers is served is not so 
neat and orderly as it ought to be. In general there are no table- 
cloths, and frequently no knives or forks, all the food being taken 
with spoons. The diet of the private patients paying the higher 
rates, is varied and abundant.” 

The views of the English physicians in regard to mechanical re- 
straint seem to be adopted in these asylums. We are informed that 
strait waistcoats, straps and mufls are banished therefrom, which 
would indicate an improved condition of the inmates, were it not for 
the worse alternative of seclusion, which appears to be extensively re- 
sorted to. The necessity of seclusion, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, is mostly due to faults of construction, to overcrowding, to 
deficiency in the means of exercise, and to the want of a sufficient 
number of attendants. Under circumstances of this kind, which 
are beyond present remedy, it appears to us to be a question for seri- 
ous consideration whether a guarded use of instrumental restraint, 
as a substitute for seclusion, might not be adopted with advantage to 
the patients, especially as we are informed that in one institution, 
that at Montrose, out of 174, eleven patients were secluded, several 
of them having been so for very considerable periods, and one woman 
for several months ; and it is to be observed that the seclusion-rooms 
in this asylum are mere cells with stone floors and darkened win- 
dows, aud that the patients who are placed in them are frequently 
allowed no other covering than blankets, and no other bedding than 
loose straw cast upon the floor. 

In consequence of the small quantity of land attached to most of 
the chartered asylums, the opportunities for out-door employments, 
both for private and for pauper patients, are much restricted ; and 
this defect does not appear to be remedied to the extent that it might 
be by the provision of suitable workshops, or the substitution of oc- 
You. XV. No. 3. F 
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eupation that might be made available in the wards. At Dundee, 
however, a considerable number of the patients are employed in 
weaving, and in most of the asylums a few are engaged in tailoring, 
shoeraking, and carpentering. The females find some employment 
im the wash-house and laundry, and also in sewing, knitting and ma- 
king under clothing. In none of the asylums, with the exception of 
that of Dumfries, have the efforts to prevail on the private patients 
to engage in manual labor been attended with much success. In 
that establishment a party of twe © gentlemen have been induced 
to work in the garden, where whe.. ; »quired they both trench and 
dig. 

In several of the asylums much has been done to afford recreation 
and amusement to the patients. Various sports and games have 
been introduced, and in most of the honses there are frequent exeur- 
sions, and occasional picnics, concerts, lectures, evening parties and 
dances. In that of Dumfries there are also theatrical performances. 
While fully recognizing the importance of recreation and amusement, 
the Commissioners are disposed to think “that the efforts of some of 
the medical superintendents have been extended too much im this 
direction, to the exclusion of more serious occupations. Simple 
amusements can never dispel ennui, nor afford the same amount of 
healthy occupation to the mind as useful and productive labor. In 
most of the chartered asylums there is a want of oljcets of every- 
day interest, calculated to afford quiet pleasure and enjoyment, 
which might be supplied at very little cost. The providing of guch 
objects is not a matter of indifference, for they tend to draw the pa- 
tient’s mind away from its morbid thoughts, and to prepare the way 
for recovery. At Dumiries, in this respect, and in every other that 
tends to alleviate the condition of the patients, a great deal. has been 
accomplished. This asylum contains a museum of specimens in 
natural history, and also a library, consisting of 5000 volumes. ,, Here, 
and also at Morningside, periodical publications are regularly printed 
and cireulated, many of the articles being contributed by the pa- 
tients themselves.’ 

Contrary to what might be expected, the same difficulties with 
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which we are familiar in this coutitry are met with in Seotland, in 
procuring the services of suitable persons as attendants. The fol- 
lowing paragraph relating to the subject of personal attendance up- 
on the patients, especially during the night, will give the views of 
the Commissioners in an important department of asylum manage- 


ment. 


“The attention bestowed on the patients during the night time 
is generally defective ia the chartered asylums. Sufficient pains are 
not tiken to correct the bad habits, which are apt to arise and ‘be- 
come contirmed in the worst class of cases when left uwoobserved 
and unassisted during the night. In those asylums where some 
system of night nursing has been adopted, this imporiaut object has 
been kept in view. At Aberdeen, a night-waichman and assistant 
night-watchman are appoiuted, and at Morningside, a male night- 
watch has charge of both male and female departments. But as 
the main duties of a pight-watch are to get up patients habitually 
wet or divty, to attend to the sick, and to help the feeble and epilep- 
tic; it is obvious that a mght-watchman can not with propriety be 
enteusied with these duties on the female side of the house, Lf, in 
order to save expense, ouly one individual is appointed, it appears to 
us a preferable plan to appoiut a woman to visit both sides of the 
house. Indeed there is little doubt that one, i not more, nurses 
might be advantageously employed both in the male and jemale de- 
partments during the mght time; and we may further remark that 
the services of women are not at any time sufficiently made avail- 
able as nurses in the male wards. It is night to notice that the 
nurses and attendants are placed to sleep in the dormitories, with 
the paticuts,”” 


The above will serve to give seme idea of the condition of the 
chartered asylums, which, provided and conducted almost entirely 
by private liberality, may be considered as doing nearly all that has 
been done for the insane in Scotland, on benevolent grounds. They 
have furnished for the wealthy classes a scale of accommodations 
that is probably unsurpassed in any institutions of a similar charae- 
ter, while they have extended their benefits to a very large number 
of the pauper insane, who have thus been better cared for than 
they could have been in any other way that was available. For 
these services we think the people and the government owe them a 
deep debt of gratitude, the latter having by their action down to the 
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present time been relieved of the necessity of taking measures for 
the relief of the insane poor. In their double duty of providing for 
the wealthy and the indigent, they have had many difficulties to 
contend with, which have beeu overcome probably as far as in the 
nature of things was possible. One of the principal of these has 
been the congregation of patients of diflerent classes of society m 
the same building, and the necessity of a minute subdivision of the 
patients into classes, both as it respects their position in life, and the 
nature of their malady. The consequence of this is, that the in- 
mates are divided into a large number of communities, each havmg 


its separate apartments and airing grounds. “ By the adoption of 


this arrangement liberty within doors is diminished, the facilities of 
egress into the open air impeded, and the space appropriated for ex- 
ereise is considerably curtailed ; aud the results are isolation of in- 
dividuals belonging to the upper classes, restricted exercise to the 
inmates generally, and lengthened seclusion to the more refractory 
patients.” 

From their size and capabilities of receiving a considerable num- 
ber of patients of the higher classes of society, the chartered asy- 


lums are able to command the services of able and accomplished 


physicians, and they are consequently under the superintendence of 


medical men of high standing. It is evident from the report of the 
Commissioners that the detects stated to exist in these establishments 
are in their nature beyond the power of the Superintendents to rem- 
edy. So far from their being responsible for deficiencies, we think 
that much of the reputation which these Asylums possess, in spite 
of their incompleteness in some respects, must in justice be attribu- 
ted to the energy and indefatigable exertions of their Superintend- 
ents, in the application of every means within their reach for the 
benefit and recovery of the patients. 

According to law, any person receiving into a private asylum any 
patient without a warrant from the sheriff of the county, and any 


person keeping an asylum for the reception, care and confinement of 


lunaties without a license from that officer, is liable to a heavy pen- 


alty. Such asylums belonging to private individuals are known as 
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Licensed Houses, and form an important portion of the existing pro- 
vision for the care of the insane in Scotland. These private asy- 
lums are 23 in number, and afford residence and shelter for 231 pri- 
vate, and 426 pauper patients. In them may be found every grade 
of accommodation, from that which is fitted for the most refined and 
luxurious, to that which little more than supplies the necessities of 
existence to the most humble of the insane poor, They are conduct- 
ed entirely as individual enterprises, a fixed rate of board being 
charged for maintenance, out of which the proprietor must feed, and in 
some instances clothe the patients, and reserve suflicient for his own 
remuneration. On such a system it is evident that the amount of 
expenditure for the maintenanct of the patients would vary much in 
dillerent cases, as the proprietor was more or less disposed to consider 
his own pecuniary interest, and as there is no systematic supervis- 
ion, it is not surprising that in some of these institutions very great 
abuses are found to exist. ‘ The proprietors of some of the houses 
receiving patients belonging to the upper grades of society are men 
of education, and well fitted by professional training to have the 
management of institutions for the insane. But as a class those who 
receive pauper patients are totally unfit for the proper discharge of 
the highly responsible and delicate duties they undertake. Licenses 
have been awarded to persons who have no knowledge whatever of 
the nature or treatment of imsanity, who have not even the experi- 
ence of an ordinary nurse in a general hospital, and who are besides 
unprovided with sufficient capital to make a satisfactory provision 
for all the wants of those under their charge. Thus at Musselburgh 
we found one proprictor whose previous occupation had been that,of 
vietual-dealer ; another had been an unsuccessful gardener ; and the 
last person who obtained the sheriff's sanction for a license was a 
woman keeping a public house, who had taken a second house for 
the reeeption of lunatics, with the view, as we were told by her 
daughter, of keeping both for a while, and continuing that which 
should prove the more successful speculation.” 

When the above facts are considered, we need not wonder. that 
cases like the following should occur ; 
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“Two male patients were confined at Hill-end Asylum, near 
Greenock ; both had occupied respectable positions in life, and the 
payments made for then were respectively £43 18 and £35 per 
annum. These sums should have secured for them comfortable ac- 
commodations, but at the time of our visit they shared a small bed- 
room with a thied patieat, aod for months had slept together entirely 
naked in a miserable trough bed, on a small quantity of loose straw. 
Both patienis were divty in their habits, and the straw was found by 
us filihy and saturated with uriue. They were associated with pau- 
per patients, and their accommodation and treatment was similar to 
that of the lowest class.” 

The rates of payment for private patients vary with the accom- 
modation provided, from £350 per annum, the highest rate, to £20, 
at which the accommodation is the sare as that of the pauper pa- 
tients. The Commissioners say that they have had little means of 
ascertaining whether the sums paid by the fiends of private patients 
are in fair proportion to the extent of their means, but they have 
frequently observed that the accommodation provided for them in 
licensed houses was much below what it should have been, consider- 
ing the rate of payment. 

It will not be necessary to follow the Commissioners through a de- 
tailed account of the condition of these houses as respects construc- 
tion, heating and ventilation, and the personal care, diet, exercise, 
occupation and medical attendance of their inmates. When itis 
stated that none of the buildings occupied were constructed for the 
purpose for which they are used, that the proprietors, with few ex- 
ceptions, are possessed of none of the qualifications necessary for 
their undertaking, that there is no regular, stated supervision by dis- 
interested parties, and that the duties of the physicians employed by 
the proprietors are limited mainly to preseribing in cases of bodily 
illness, it will be readily pereeived that the general condition of their 
inmates, especially of the pauper class, must be very unsatisfactory. 
There are, however, honorable exceptions, and the Commissioners 
say .hat in some of the private asylums the treatment of the pa- 
tients is conducted on humane and enlightened principles, but the 


facts they have quoted show that many of these asylums require to 
be fundamentally reformed. 
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Poor-novsres.—There are ‘nine private and 667 pauper patients 
| in the different county poor-houses, which, being designed principally 
| for keeping the harmless and incurable at less cost than would be 


incurred in the chartered asylums or licensed houses, are simply pla- 


ces of detention, where but liitle is done specially for their benefit. 
In several counties, however, provision is made for the reception of 
all cases occurring among the »oor of the »oarish, and the lunatic 
wards of such poor-houses may be considered as hospitals for the 
treatment of insanity. In these the meaus for the proper care and 
supervision of recent and excited cases are insufficient. The appli- 
ances for curative treatment must be very defective, and the result, it 
may fairly be inferred, is to render numbers incurable, who might, 

under more favorable circumstances, be restored. Thus we see, as 
| in examples that are familiar to us nearer home, an unwise present 


economy becomes the cause of greatly augmented future expendi- 
| ture, 


3rd. The condition of that large class of the insane taken care of 


' | by their relatives in their own homes, or placed among strangers, 
) presents the pieture of misery and degradation which is met with in 
every community that has failed in its duty of providing for the 

wants of the iusane. The actual state of the law requires that 
' every insane pauper within fourteen days from the time when such 
person is known to have become sane, shall be conveyed to and 

lodged in an asylum legally authorised to receive lunatic patients ; 
but the law contains a provision by means of which this removal 
may be dispensed with, aud the patient be placed in the charge of 


} relatives, or any one who will become responsible for his care and 


treatment. There exists among the population of the Highlands, a 
very strong feeling of attachment towards imbecile and insane rela- 
tives, mingled to a certain extent with the superstitious belief that 
the abandonment of such relatives would be visited with misfortune. 
4 The effect of this feeling is to induce persons having insane relatives 

to submit to great privations rather than have them placed under 
the care of strangers ; and in cases chargeable to the parish, to un- 
dertake the care of them themselves, on the payment by the parish 
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authorities of the merest pittance for their weekly support. In 
these cases the care of the patient seems to be thought little about, 
either by the authorities or the friends ; the only consideration with 
the former being, how the patient can be maintained at the smallest 
I 

expense ; and the question of resorting to the asylum is rarely enter- 
tained as long as the patient is quiet, and is not considered danger- 
ous. The Commissioners describe numerous cases of suffering and 
neglect among the pauper insane thus provided for, which for want 
of space we must pass over, and proceed to bestow a passing notice 
on the condition of that class of indigent imsane, a grade removed 
from pauperism, whose privations and suficriugs present one of the 
most painful pictures the mind can contemplate. 

“ By far the greater proportion of private patients living with rel- 
atives or strangers belong to the class unmediately bordering on pau- 
perism. * * When a person belonging to the mdustrial or labor- 
ing classes, is seized with insanity, he is either at once reduced to 
pauperisne, or is supported for a while by his own earnings or the 
contributions of relatives. Very frequently these are speedily ex- 
hausted, and he becomes chargeable to the parish, but occasionally 
many years elapse before patience and money fail, and it is only 
when by the death of a father, brother, or other near relative, the 
sources of his support are dried up, that assistance is asked of the 
parochial board. * * With by far the greater proportion of the 
private insane neither the patient's means, nor those of his friends, 
permit his being sent to an asylum. Accordingly as a general rule 
he is detained at home. If violent, he is locked up in a room, or 
bound in such a manner as to prevent mischief. Or if quiet, he is 

allowed to wander about [wo evils result from this mode of pro- 
ceeding. In the first place, the malady in most cases becomes incu- 
rable; and secondly, his family are frequently reduced to poverty, 
partly through the loss of the patient's labor, and partly from at- 
tendant expenses. In the long run the struggle generally ends in the 
patients becoming chargeable to the parish, but not until all hope of 
recovery has passed away.” 

It was our intention to have extracted some of the cases instanced 
by the Commissioners for the purpose of illustrating by examples the 
condition of the insane of the pauper class not in asylums, but the 
space already occupied warns us to desist. We therefore conclude 


with the following “ summary” of the observations of the Commis- 


sioners upon this class. 


BY 
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“ Reviewing the facts now made known as to the condition of the 
insane and idiotic not in asylums, it is obvious that an appalling 
amount of misery prevails throughout Scotland in this respect. 

“There are no less than 3798 persons so situated, of whom 937 
| are placed among strangers, and 191 are not under the care of any 
-; | one, Of those placed with strangers, 489 are women. The pauper 

lunatics amount to 1998, many of whom should be placed in asy- 
lums, but who are left in their present circumstances from their con- 
dition being imperfectly reported to the Board of Supervision. — It is 
a maxim with the board that removal to an asylum cannot be dis- 
pensed with in cases where restraint is necessary. * * But we 
have seen that in many cases this requirement is not observed. 

“ When estimating the condition of the insane not in asylums, it 
should be remembered that the details furnished by us give only an 
| imperfect representation of the state of matters. They form only a 

part of the picture of misery, and had we been able to extend our 
investigations, it would, we are convinced, have assumed a much 
darker shade. We possess little or no imformation as to the condition 


j of those who have no one to take charge of them, and although the 
| inhabitants of a district may generally show kinduess to these unhap- 
py persons, they doubtless are exposed to much sutlering and priva- 
| tion, and generally end their days in a condition inconceivably 


wretched. In September, 1554, the body of an old woman belong- 
ing to this class was found on a moor in the parish of Kiltarlity, 

Inverness-shire. She had evidently perished through weakness and 

debility.” 


THE CASE OF FREETH. TRIAL FOR MURDER. De- 


FENSE, INSANITY. 


Georce Freetn, or Freth, was lately indicted and tried in Phil- 


adelphia for murder. He was an Englishman, who for several 


years lived in that city, pursuing the business of a jeweler. He was 


a married man, with several children. Early in 1856, he visited 


England, and on his return he was accompanied by a nephew, 


| } William Lee Smith, whom he introduced to his family. It was for 


the alleged murder of Smith that he was tridd. 


It appears that shortly after the return of Freeth from England, 
his wife became estranged from him, and subsequently refused to 
Vor. XV. No. 3. G 
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live with him ; while Smith, the nephew, resided with Mrs. Freeth 
and several of her children, and was believed to have ultimately 
married her. 

After the separation, Freeth became unhappy; and his unhap- 
piness seems to have been more particularly caused by the fact that 
he was deprived of his children, and especially of one of them to 
whom he was much attached. There was some evidence produced 
on his trial tending to show that during this separation he had con- 
nected himself with another woman. 

Pending this state of aflairs, Freeth, while riding in an omnibus, 
saw Smith on the pavement, at the corner of a street, and immedi- 
ately left the omnibus and approached him. A conversation ensued. 
Freeth said, “Well, Bill, you are going on nice about me.” Smith 
replied, “Me? [I'm not.” Freeth said, “ Didn't I bring you over ?” 
Smith replied, “I paid myself.” “Did you?” said Freeth, “I'll 
show you.” He then put his hand in his pocket, took out a newspa- 
per, then another, and then a pistol, which he presented and said, 
“ You are a dead man.” Smith ran for a hotel in the neighborhood, 
Freeth following. They passed through the bar-room and out of a 
back door into an entry, when Freeth fired. Smith fell. Freeth 
fired repeatedly, wounding Smith in several places, and of course 
mortally. 

The witnesses of the transaction all agreed that, although Freeth 
was excited, there was nothing unusual in his manner, and several 
of them said that he was cool. 

The defense of insanity was interposed. Two or three witnesses 
testified that Freeth’s manner had been strange for some time previ- 
ous to the day of the homicide. One witness said that he had in- 
formed Freeth of a visit which he had made to Mrs. Freeth for the 
purpose of obtaining his children for him ; and that Smith, (the de- 
ceased) had said he would shoot Freeth if he came to the house ; 
that his wife had said she could not live with him, and would run 


him through with a knife; and pointing to a paper figure, suspended 
by the neck and hanging to the wall, had said, “ That is George 
Freeth—his son Albert has hung him there.” Freeth on hearing 
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this, said he would throw himself into the Delaware ; and his whole 
manner was at once changed. Freeth afterwards came to this wit- 
ness, and said he could get no employment, and was in a state of 
starvation, when the witness gave him some money. Freeth told 
another witness that “if he had that child he should be content.” 
He then left the city for Richmond, and returned in August, not long 
before the homicide. 

Another witness says, that on Freeth’s return, “ his whole talk 
was about his children,” and he was “ uneasy looking in his mind.” 

Another witness said that he acted strangely before the homicide ; 
laughed and cried ; talked of his children ; said he had done wrong 
in having another woman, but that Smith had done a greater wrong. 
They had stolen his children from him. The Saturday before the 
homicide he asked one witness to go up with him to see his children, 
This witness says, ‘‘ he acted strangely,—he was crying.” 

A married daughter of Freeth testified that the night before the 
murder he was at her house,—did not sleep,—would not rest,— 
laughed, as she said, with madness. On being requested to go to 
bed, he replied, “ How can I go to rest, when that villain stands 
there in my place where I ought to be, the father of my children?” 
He laughed and cried—passed the night in a chair. This witness 
had a conversation also about the birth of the last child of Mrs. 
Freeth, by Smith, the deceased. Freeth said, “Don’t you know 
your mother has done wrong?” 

On the other hand, the physicians of the prison testified that du- 
ring his confinement before the trial, they had seen no evidence of 
insanity in Freeth, and explained their reasons at length for beliey- 
ing him sane, by reference to the usual signs, such as the state of 
the pulse, the appearance of the eye, and other tokens which distin- 
guish insanity. 

We regret our inability to give a more particular report of the 
testimony in the case, especially that on the part of the prosecution. 
The witnesses for the defense, whose evidence we have more freely 
given in order to show the bearing and foree of the points urged in 
favor of the prisoner, were his warm friends ; and what his married 
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daughter says must obviously be taken with some grains of allow- 
ance for her filial feelings in a case that involved her father’s life. 
If we are rightly advised, the opinion of the Court was that the 
defense was a failure, and that Freeth was a murderer; but the 
jury returned a verdict of manslaughter only. How they could 
acquit the prisoner of murder, on the ground of insanity, and 
still convict him of manslaughter, when the same defense was 
good against that, is apparently inexplicable ; but it seems that it 
was a packed jury, and that the deputy sheriff who packed it was 
sent to prison afterwards, and that one of the witnesses also was 
committed on a charge of perjury, and subsequently tried and con- 
victed for that offense. Freeth himself was sentenced to the State 
prison for the full term allowed by law as a punishment for man- 
slaughter, and the mode of drawing jurors in Philadelphia was soon 
after changed by, the Legislature, to prevent the packing of juries. 
The American Law Register for May, 1555, contains the charge 
of Judge Ludlow to the jury in this case of Freeth, which we deem 
an important one, as an exposition of the legal principles ap- 


plicable to the defense of insanity, and reprint in our columns. 


The following charge was delivered to the jury by 
Luptow, J.—The defense in this case is that the prisoner, at the 
time of the commission of this oflense, was not an accountable be- 


ing. If this allegation is true, it would be monstrous to punish him, 


and therefore we find the law to be, that if one charged with the 


commission of crime is so entirely devoid of understanding as to be 
either an idiot or a madman, he is thereby acquitted of all guilt ; he 
is not criminally responsible to the otlended majesty of the law, but 
becomes at once rather an object of pity than the subject of punish- 
nent. 

Gentlemen, it is unnecessary for me to say to you that we will be 
obliged to investigate a most delicate and dangerous subject ; never- 
theless, we will endeavor to lay down such rules and tests as will 


enable you to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 


If the prisoner at the bar, at the time he committed the act, had 
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not sufficient capacity to know whether /s act was right or wrong, 
and whether it was contrary to law, he is not responsible. This is, 
in fact, general insanity, so far as the act in question is concerned, 
and it must be so great in extent and degree as to blind him to the 
natural consequences of his moral duty, and must have utterly de- 
stroyed his perception of right and wrong. 

The test in this instance, as you perceive, ¢s the power or capacity 
of a prisoner to distinguish between right and wrong in reference 
to the particular act in question ; for although a man may be sane 
upon every other subject, yet if he be mad, to use an expressive 
phrase, upon the subject, and so far as the act under immediate in- 
vestigation is concerned, he thereby loses that control of his mental 
powers which renders him a responsible being. The test thus sug- 
gested has been adopted by the judges of England, and by the courts 
of our own State, and is too well settled to be shaken. 

But suppose that the prisoner was able to distinguish between 
right and wrong, and yet was laboring under @ partial insanity, 
hallucination or delusion, which drove him to the commission of the 
act as a duty of overwhelming necessity, is he im such cases respon- 
sible for his acts ? 

If the delusion were of such a nature as to induce the prisoner to 
believe in the veal existence of facts which were entirely imaginary, 
but which, if true, would have been a good defense, he would not be 
responsible. We, however, desire at this stage of our remarks to 
refer rather to other delusions than the class thus spoken of, reserving 
for future consideration our remarks on this branch of the subject. 

That partial insanity, hallucination or delusion, coupled with the 
power of discriminating between right and wrong, was no excuse 
for crime, has been ruled to be the law of England, and to this point 
did the judges of England refer in Mc Naughten’s case, 10 Clark & 
Fin. 210, in their first answer to the questions propounded to them 
by the House of Lords. This doctrine was also stated to be the law 
by our predecessors upon this bench in the case of Commonwealth 
vs. Farkin, 2 Parsons Se. Eq. Ca., p. 431, and would have remain- 
ed the law in this State but for the opinion and charge of Chief Jus- 
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tice Gibson in Com. vs. Mosler, 4 Barr, 266, where the Chief Jus- 
tice says: “ It (insanity) must amount to delusion, or hallucination, 


controlling his will, and making the commission of the act a duty of 


overruling necessity.’ And, again, he says: “The law is, that 
whether insanity be general or partial, it must be so great as to have 
controlled the will of its subject, and to have taken from him the 
freedom of moral action.” 

Medical writers agree that instances constantly occur of the com- 
mission of acts of killing by those who not only know that the act 
about to be committed is wrong, but that punishment is affixed to 
its commission by law, 

We cannot, however, leave this branch of the subject to doubt or 
uncertainty, and our conclusion is, after a somewhat extended inves- 
tigation of the law, that the proper rule to be adopted upon the 
point in question is the following : 

If the prisoner, although he labors under partial insanity, halluei- 
nation or delusion, did understand the nature and character of his 
act, had a kuowledge that it was wrong and criminal, and mental 
power sufficient to apply that knowledge to his own case, and knew 
if he did the act he would do wrong, and would receive punishment ; 
if, further, he had sutlicient power of memory to recollect the rela- 
tion in which he stood to others, and others stood to him, that the 
act in question was contrary to the plain dictates of justice and 
right, injurious to others, and a violation of the dictates of duty, he 
would be responsible. 

A man must, therefore, labor under something more than “a mere 
moral obliquity of perception,” aud “a man whose mind squints, 
unless impelled to erme by this very mental obliquity, is as much 
amenable to punishment as one whose eye squints.”’ 

The jury must, therefore, even though they believe the prisoner 
labored under a diseased and unsound state of mind, be satisfied that 
this diseased or unsound state of mind existed to such a degree, that 
although he could distinguish between right and wrong,’yet with 
reference to the act in question, his reason, conscience and judgment 
were so entirely perverted, as to render the commission of the act in 
question a duty of overwhelming necessity. 
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But there is another species of delusion entirely distinct from 
those which we have just considered, which is recognized by the law, 
and which when the jury believe that it clearly exists, will entitle 
the prisoner to an acquittal. I refer to that delusion by reason of 
which the prisoner commits the act under a fixed, bona-fide belief 
(which is a delusion) that certain facts existed which were wholly 
imaginary, but which if true, would have been a good defense. 

The judges of England, in their answer to the fourth question pro- 
pounded to them by the House of Lords, say—supposing that one 
labors under partial delusion, and is not in other respects insane, 
“We think he must be considered in the same situation as to re- 
sponsibility as if the facts with respect to which the delusion exists 
were real. For example, if, under the influence of delusion, he sup- 
poses aman to be in the act of attempting to take away his life, 
and he kills that man, as he supposes, in self-defense, he would be 
exempt from punishment. 

“Tf his delusion was, that the deceased had inflicted a serious 
injury to his character and fortune, and he killed him in revenge, he 
would be liable to punishment.” 

But if this spirit of delusion existed, the act charged against the 
prisoner must be the direct result of this delusion, and the delusion 
must have been directly connected with the act driving him to its 
commission, and must have been such a delusion which, if it had 
been a reality instead of an imagination, would have justified him 
in taking life. 

Besides the kinds of insanity to which I have already referred, 
and which strictly speaking affect the mind only, we have moral or 
homicidal insanity, which seems to be an irresistible inclination to 
kill, or to commit some other particular offense. We are obliged 
by the force of authority to say to you, that there is such a disease 
known to the law as homicidal insanity ; what it is, or in what it 
consists, no lawyer or judge has ever yet been able to explain with 
precision ; physicians, especially those having charge of the insane, 
gradually, it would seem, come to the conclusion, that all wicked 
men are mad, and many of the judges have so far fallen into the 
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same error as to render it possible for any man to escape the penalty 
which the law affixes to crime. 

We do not intend to be understood as expressing the opinion that 
in some instances human beings are not afflicted with a homicidal 
mania, but we do intend to say that a defense consisting exclusively 
of this species of insanity, has frequently been made the means by 
which a notorious offender has escaped punishment. What, then, is 
that form of disease, denominated homicidal mania, which will 
excuse one for having committed a murder? 

Chief Justice Gibson calls it, “ that unseen ligament pressing on 
the mind, and drawing it to consequences which it sees but can not 
avoid, and placing it under a coercion Which, while its results are 
clearly perceived, is incapable of resistance’’—* an irresistible inehi- 
nation to kill.” 

If by moral insanicy is to be understood only a disordered or per- 
verted state of the aflections or moral powers of the mind, it can not 
be too soon discarded as ailording any shield from punishment for 
crime ; if it can be truly said that one who indulges in violent emo- 
tions, such as remorse, anger, shame, grief, and the like, is afflicted 
with homicidal insanity, it will be difficult, yes, impossible, to say 
where sanity ends and insanity begins; for, by way of illustration, the 
man who is lashed into fury by a fit of ager is in one sense insane. 

As a general rule it will be found that instances are rare of cases 
of homicidal insanity occurring wherein the mania is not of a gen- 
eral nature, and results in a desire to kill any and every person who 
may chance to fall within the rage of the maniac’s malevolence ; as 
it is general, so also is it based upon tmaginary and not real wrongs ; 
if it is directed against a particular person (as is sometimes the 
case,) then also the cause of the act will generally be imaginary ; 
when, therefore, the jury find from the evidence that the act has 
been the result of an imaginary but real wrong, they will take care 


to examine with great caution into the circumstances of the case, so 


that with the real wrong, they may not also discover revenge, anger, 
and kindred emotions of the mind to be the real motive which has 
occasioned the homicidal! act. 
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Orfila has said, ‘‘ That the mind is always greatly troubled when 
it is agitated by anger, tormented by an unfortunate love, bewilder- 
ed by jealousy, overcome by despair, haunted by terror, or corrupted 
by an unconquerable desire for vengeance. Then, as is commonly 
said, a man is no longer master of himself, his reason is affected, his 
ideas are in disorder, he is like a madman. But im all these cases 
a man does not lose his knowledge of the real relations of things, he 
may exaggerate his misfortune, but this misfortune is real, and if it 
carry him to commit a criminal act, this act is perfectly well-mo- 
tived.” 

The man who has a clear conception of the various relations of 
life, and the real relation of things, is not often afflicted with insanity 
of any description. He may become angry, and in a fit of temper 
kill his enemy, or even his friend, but this is not, and I hope never 
will be, called in courts of justice insanity. Again, one who is 
really driven on by an uncontrollable impulse to the commission of 
a crime, will be able to show its “contemporaneous existence evinced 
by present circumstances, or the existence of an habitual tendency 
developed in particular cases, and becoming in itself a second na- 
ture,” and ought further to show that the mania “ was habitual, or 
that it had evinced itself in more than one instance.” 

Chief Justice Lewis has said that moral insanity “ bears a striking 
resemblance to vice ;” and further, “it ought never to be admitted 
as a defense until it is shown that these propensities exist in such 
violence as to subjugate the intellect, control the will, and render it 
impossible for the party to do otherwise than yield.” And again, 
“this state of mind is not to be presumed without evidence, nor 
does it usually occur without some premonitory symptoms indicating 
its approach.” 

Gentlemen of the jury, we say to you, as the result of our reflec- 
tions on this branch of the subject, that if the prisoner was actuated 
by an irresistible inclination to kill, and was utterly unable to con- 
trol his will, or subjugate his intellect, and was mot actuated by an- 
ger, jealousy, revenge, and kindred evil passions, he is entitled to an 
acquittal, provided the jury believe that the state of mind now re- 
Vor. XV. No. 3. 
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ferred to has been proven to have existed, without doubt, and to their 
satisfaction. 

The judge then reviewed at length the evidence, and called the 
attention of the jury to the act of Assembly regulating the degrees 
of murder, and also to that act which requires a jury, when the 
defense is insanity, to say so if they so believe, and also to find if 
the prisoner is acquitted on that ground ; and, after calling upon the 
jury in the most solemn manner to discharge their whole duty, he 
committed the prisoner to their charge, saying : “If the prisoner, by 
reason of mental infirmity, is not a responsible beg, acquit him ; 
but if you believe him to be guilty, in that event consign him to 


that doom which is the direct result of his own act.” 


MARRIAGES IN CONSANGUINITY. 
| Translated from M. Devay's “ Hygiene des Familles.’’| 


In the view of the physiologist and the physician, marriage in 
consanguinity is a violation of an organic law, and their experience 
can not but lend a powerful support to the common sentiment. 
Every physiological union is due to a true vital affinity, whose sole 
condition is an harmonious diversity in the parts or parties in- 
volved. An affinity feunded upon this condition is the first motive 
influence in sexual approximation. The law is, that it exists only 
in an opposition of sexes, (a law of such potency that it addresses 
itself to the instinct, even in the associations of organic life) and 
that every tendency towards a similarity in the genital organs, even 
im opposite sexes, awakens an intuitive repulsion. This affinity acts 
very profoundly also on reproduction ; to it seems to be due the instinct- 


ive aversion of similar characters in certain marriages ; it is at least 
a settled point that a certain contraricty of characteristics between 
any two parents is necessary to fertility. 

Hence the observation so often made by authors, that alliances 
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between individuals too like each other, however well constituted 
both may be, are often unfruitful ; fecundation is the more certain in 
a given species, in proportion as there is found, between the male 
and female, a disparity of temperament or of present condition. It 
is for this reason that the greater number of alliances in consanguin- 
ity either do not succeed at all, or succeed ill. 

Dr. Dechambre, a physician of great intelligence on this subject, 
appears to us to have estimated at its just value the special rdle of 
consanguinity. “ What we have to reprobate,” he says, “in mar- 
riages of this sort is, not that they perpetuate in families diseases 
capable of hereditary transmission, acither certain forms of tempera- 
ment, neither certain organic proclivities, such as narrowness of 
chest, or other vice of conformation. It is manifest that nearness of 
relationship of itself adds nothing to the chances of morbid heredity, 
which, depending on the health of the individuals themselves, and 
of their progenitors on either side, acknowledge the same origin, 
whatever the nature of the alliance. The objection to marriages 
between persons sprung from the same stock is, that by the mere 
fact of the non-renewal of the blood, they exercise a peculiar influ- 
ence in inducing an organic depreciation, fatal to the propagation of 
the species.” 

This cause, if suflered to repeat itself in the same family, would, 
in a certain sense, as compared with morbid heredity, act in an in- 
verse direction. The latter becomes exhausted with the lapse of 
time. Very often, it is true, the characteristic by which it betrays 
itself goes on increasing more and more during several generations ; 
but in the end it becomes eflaced, and is lost in the maze of inter- 
marriages, and in the complicated web of influences belonging to sit- 
uation, climate, temperament, and constitution. It is the same in 
this respect, with diseases and vices of organization as with individ- 
ual characteristics; and just as the family resemblances become 
sooner or later eflaced as the generations advance, and families them- 
selves are extinguished, (there are none, according to Benoiston de 
Chateauneuf, whose duration has exceeded three centuries,) just so 
diseased tendencies are jess and less active as the common stock 
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ferred to has been proven to have existed, without doubt, and to their 
satisfaction. 

The judge then reviewed at length the evidence, and called the 
attention of the jury to the act of Assembly regulating the degrees 


of murder, and also to that act which requires a jury, when the 


defense is insanity, to say so if they so believe, and also to find if 


the prisoner is acquitted on that ground ; and, after calling upon the 
jury in the most solemn manner to discharge their whole duty, he 
committed the prisoner to their charge, saying: “If the prisoner, by 
reason of mental infirmity, is not a responsible beg, acquit him ; 
but if you believe him to be guilty, in that event consign him to 


that doom which is the direct result of his own act.” 


MARRIAGES IN CONSANGUINITY. 
| Translated from M. Devay's “ Hygiene des Familles.”| 


In the view of the physiologist and the physician, marriage in 
consanguinity is a violation of an organic law, and their experience 
can not but lend a powerful support to the common sentiment. 
Every physiological union is due to a true vital affinity, whose sole 
condition is an harmonious diversity in the parts or parties in- 
volved. An aflinity founded upon this condition is the first motive 
influence in sexual approximation. The law is, that it exists only 
in an opposition of sexes, (a law of such potency that it addresses 
itself to the instinct, even in the associations of organic life) and 
that every tendency towards a similarity in the genital organs, even 
in opposite sexes, awakens an intuitive repulsion. This affinitv acts 
very profoundly also on reproduction ; to it seems to be due the instinet- 
ive aversion of similar characters in certain marnages ; it is at least 
a settled point that a certain contrariety of characteristics between 
any two parents is necessary to fertility. 

Hence the observation so often made by authors, that alliances 
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between individuals too like each other, however well constituted 
both may be, are often unfruitful ; fecundation is the more certain in 
a given species, in proportion as there is found, between the male 
and female, a disparity of temperament or of present condition. It 
is for this reason that the greater number of alliances in consanguin- 
ity either do not succeed at all, or succeed ill. 

Dr. Dechambre, a physician of great intelligence on this subject, 
appears to us to have estimated at its just value the special réle of 
consanguinity. ‘“ What we have to reprobate,” he says, “im mar- 
riages of this sort is, not that they perpetuate in families diseases 
capable of hereditary transmission, neither certain forms of ternpera- 
ment, neither certain organic proclivities, such as narrowness of 
chest, or other vice of conformation. It is manifest that nearness of 
relationship of itself adds nothing to the chances of morbid heredity, 
which, depending on the health of the individuals themselves, and 
of their progenitors on either side, acknowledge the same origin, 
whatever the nature of the alliance. The objection to marriages 
between persons sprung from the same stock is, that by the mere 
fact of the non-renewal of the blood, they exercise a peculiar influ- 
ence in inducing an organic depreciation, fatal to the propagation of 
the species.” 

This cause, if suflered to repeat itself in the same family, would, 
in a certain sense, as compared with morbid heredity, act in an in- 
verse direction. The latter becomes exhausted with the lapse of 
time. Very often, it is true, the characteristic by which it betrays 
itself goes on increasing more and more during several generations ; 
but in the end it becomes eflaced, and is lost in the maze of inter- 
marriages, and in the complicated web of influences belonging to sit- 
uation, climate, temperament, and constitution. It is the same in 
this respect, with diseases and vices of organization as with individ- 
ual characteristics; and just as the family resemblances become 
sooner or later eflaced as the generations advance, and families them- 
selves are extinguished, (there are none, according to Benoiston de 
Chateauneuf, whose duration has exceeded three centuries,) just so 


diseased tendencies are less and less active as the common stock 
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grows older. An example of this we might instance in the families 
of Colburn and Nougaret, whose history is related by M. Prosper 
Lucas ( Treatise on Heredity), who himself borrows it from Car- 
lisle and M. Szokalsky. “In the Colburn family,” says M. Lueas, 
‘the hereditary peculiarity of supernumerary toes and fingers pro- 
gressed after this fashion; the normal arrangement was to the ab- 
normal successively as follows: in the first generation as 1 to 35, in 
the second, as 1 to 14, in the third, as 1 to 3.75, and thus diminish- 
ing step by step, the peculiarity at length disappeared. 

“The more recently traced genealogy of the Nougaret family, in 
which hemeralojna for six generations was hereditary, shows the 
same result. The proportion of individuals thus aflected to those 
remaining exernpt was, in the first generation, as 1 to 1, in the see- 
ond, as 2 to 3, in the third, as 1 to 6, in the fourth, as one to 9. In 
the fifth and sixth generations this last proportion had not changed ; 
but contrary to the opinion of M. Szokalsky, the final extinction of 
this peculiarity, provided no error should be committed in the choice 
of alliances, seems to me inevitable.” In this opinion of M. Lucas 
we fully coincide. 

On the other hand, the eflects attributed to marriage between 
relatives, often negative or only slightly marked after a first alliance, 
become multiplied and aggravated after a second or a third. The 
offspring become more and more wretched, and little by little the 
family depreciates, notwithstanding the precautions used in matri- 
monial associations. Consanguinity then would tend to annul the 
benefits sought for in matrimony ; it would present an obstacle to the 
transmission of the healthful qualities of parents to the products of 
their union, and while devoting the latter to those infirmities which 
they in their turn are to transmit, it would transfer again to the 
sphere of morbid heredity whatever the lapse of time might have 
effected under any system of alliance, but particularly in such as 
should have been properly assorted. 

A striking example of this sort of antithesis of effect as between 


heredity, properly so called, and consanguinity, is furnished by the 
domestic animals, in which the experimental study of this question 
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It is well known what 
is meant in England by “ breeding in and in ;” a propagation by 


is much easier than in the human species. 


incest, which consists in coupling individuals of the very closest 
blood connection, the sire with his own female offspring, the brother 
with the sister, &c. This method is resorted to, to confirm and ren- 
der more easily transmissible through a limiced number of genera- 
But, at 


the same time, the debilitating influence of these associations is 


tions, certain qualities recognized in one or both parents. 


so well understood, as to be taken advantage of for the production of 
individuals, whose small skeleton and soft flesh render them very 
desirable for the table. If however, this practice be too long con- 
tinued, the end sought after is exceeded ; and we succeed in obtain- 
ing only the sorriest products, sickly, mis-shapen, shért-lived, and often- 
times inapt for procreation. What we have said of the ox, the 
sheep, or the hog, has been likewise observed in birds; the fact is 
even said to be established in the case of plants. 

It can not be doubted that nature has imposed upon organic life, 
as a condition of its prosperity, the law of interchange of diverse 
physiological attributes. »This inference is derived from a compre- 
hensive view of natural phenomena. The vegetable kingdom is per- 
fected by transplanting. We can not now accept the opinion so long 
in vogue, that the greater part of the races or varieties of fruits that we 
possess are due to the gradual and continued operation of successive 
graftings ; they are in general the result of change of climate, soil, 
or condition of exposure in the races or species, and are sprung from 
the plant-seeds derived from the individuals thus transported. Art 
has now recourse to this method, for the development of new vari- 
eties in both kingdoms. When these varieties do not occur sponta- 
neously, when the desired peculiarities do not present themselves in 
the parents, it suflices to modify the physical circumstances under 
which they live, air, soil, climate, kind of nutrition, &., to make it 
certain that their descendants shall present new characters. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the facts which demonstrate 
the disastrous consequences, in a sanitary point of view, of alliances 


in consanguinity, are too small in number and too exceptional, to 
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excite any solicitude on the part of the hygienist. ‘“ They occur,” 
it will be said, “in a sphere too limited to merit anything more than 
a sentiment of curiosity.” But even in that view it would be desi- 
rable to investigate a question of hygiene, however limited im its 
application—one of those occult points of etiology, so closely linked 
moreover to the all-important question of heredity. And again, al- 
though not a cause of general operation in the decay of the species, 
although not to be regarded as exercising an equal influence with 
the other recognized hygienic agents, this fact nevertheless derives 
some importance from its connection with certain localities, and cer- 


tain social conditions. 
THE AUTHOR’S OWN FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS. 


It is now many years since our researches upon this subject were 
undertaken. In 1546, on the first publication of our “ Family Hy- 
giene,” we pointed out certain facts tending to throw light upon the 
question. ‘ Our cases,” we then wrote, “ are thirty-nine in number; 
thirteen have been collected within the circle of our acquaintance ; 
the other twenty-six have been furnished either by our own patients 
or from authentic sources. In the first category we find two uncles 
who have married their own nieces; three aunts who are united to 
their grand nephews ; aJl the rest are alliances between first or see- 
ond cousins. Now, eight of these marriages have been sterile, al- 
though the parties were by no means of disproportionate age ; four 
have engendered scrofulous children, cut off in the flower of their 
years, not one of whom has passed the age of fourteen. The last 
of these unfortunate alliances has, it is true, brought into the world 


an ofispring of sufficient vitality, but so afflicted by ichthyosis, a 


loathsome cutaneous atiection, as to have been seriously embarrassed 
in growth, and in worldly prospects. We may add, moreover, that 
two of the scrofulous and rickety children were born with supernu- 
merary fingers, as though nature had sought to associate deformity 
with the original feebleness of constitution. 

“ Among the twenty-six cases included in the second category, we 
find eleven unfortunate alliances, all of them between first cousins ; 
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an epileptic child is the issue of one of these marriages ; three of 
the others have produced children who have died in convulsions, or 
of hydrocephalus. Among the other seven we reckon two sterile 
unions, and of the five remaining, two of the offspring present a 
state of health which leaves very much to be desired. Four only of 
these marriages, to complete the number of twenty-six, have been 
fruitful. Their oflspring appear to enjoy a moderate degree of health.” 

Since these first observations, we have not ceased to be on the look- 
out for analogous facts, and scrupulously to note the results of con- 
sanguinity. We have not been surprised to see them all bear wit- 
ness to this fact, viz: that alliances in consanguinity are as unfavor- 
able to the increase as to the health of a population. In a word, 
either these unions prove utterly sterile, or else their issue become 
affected in health or structure. Such are the results derivable at 
least from our own researches, and we may say that proofs of this 
assertion have accumulated in a manner quite to our satisfaction. 
The facts collected by us have nearly all reference to alliances which 
have occurred but once in the same family: they present only the 
results for a single generation. For ourselves, we are little inclined 
to share the confidence of some physicians, and of certain non-pro- 
fessional persons, who see no danger, properly speaking, in a single 
marriage in consanguinity. According to them, this danger only 
exists when the habit of consanguinity in a family has passed, so to 
All that can be said, is, that in the first 


class of cases there are exceptions ; individuals sprung from a first 


speak, into a chronic state. 


generation in consanguinity may, in limited number, enjoy an immu- 
nity. 

In the second category there are fewer exceptions ; the family has 
become contaminated in its very essence. “If certain families,” 
says Dr. Rilliet in his note, and this seems to us a legitimate deduc- 
tion from the facts, “ appear either in whole or in part to have eseap- 
ed the action of consanguinity, it is still to be feared that the dis- 
astrous influence of this cause, while sparing a first generation, will 
make itself felt in the succeeding ones, and that the final result of 


these alliances will be the annihilation of the family.” 
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Let us study the language of facts. To the thirty-nine observa- 
tions cited in 1846, we have now to add eighty-two, collected since 
that time, and which relate to facts we have ourselves verified. We 
pass over in silence some others of a semi-authentic character, 
which, having been furnished us by credible persons to be sure, but 
who were strangers to the science of medicine, pass with us only as 
hearsay evidence. It will be readily perceived, with what delicacy 
and discretion researches of this nature have to be made. While 
other points in the domain of medicine require a detailed, cireum- 
stantial examination, here the honor of the physician demands a 
prudent reserve ; it is not for the interest of a family to be thus made 
an object of notoriety. 

We have then a total of one hundred and twenty-one cases, in 
which it has been permitted us to see the results of the influence of 
consafiguinity on conception and its products. The eighty-two new 
facts present a pathogenic surmmary having much analogy with the 
preceding thirty-nine. Of these eighty-two, the number of cases of 
sterility reaches fourteen, which, added to the eight previously noted, 
makes the whole number twenty-two. These alliances, which are 
for the most part of from eight to ten year’s standing, were between 
cousins or the children of cousins. Four only were of uncles who 
had espoused their own nieces. Among the twenty-two eases of 
sterility, we reckon sixteen that were absolute, that it to say, with- 
out conception, and six in which, although conception took place, it 
was followed by abortion in the first months of gestation. Out of the 
whole number of one hundred and twenty-one, we have established 
seventeen cases of abortion. Thus we have on the one hand six 
abortions not followed or preceded by an ordinary conception, and on 
the other, eleven cases in which there was, either before or after the 
abortion, a full-term pregnancy. 

Whenever the attention of observers and physicians shall be suffi- 
ciently drawn to this matter, they will be able almost always to es- 
tablish this iunportant fact, that nature seems to testify by degrees, 
its repulsion towards marriages founded on consanguinity. Very 


often, (and this may indeed be regarded as a favorable result,) it visits 
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’ them with sterility ; and if they be fruitful, it makes of their issue, 
'\ i odd, incomplete specimens, and brands them with anomalies. At last, 
| it has still in reserve those deviations from the physiological type of 

the race,—the veritable monstrosities. In any considerable series of 


products, the issues of consanguineous unions, we almost always meet 


with one or more specimens affected by those singular accidents of 


organization, so appalling and so afllicting to a family. We some- 
| times find, too, congenital blindness, as well as cases of hemiplegia. 
| Of all the abnormal deviations, that which we have most fre- 
quently observed is a superfluity of fingers or toes. We have seen, in 
a family of three children, whose father and mother were related in 
| the fourth degree, two of these children presepting supernumerary 
little toes ; the hands were normal. In our one hundred and twen- 


\ ty-one cases, we have met with this anomaly seventeen times, and 
of these, thirteen times in both hands. The contrary phenomenon, 
| {| Ne the absence of fingers or toes, occurs less frequently ; twice only 
1 have we observed it, and in both cases, in the hands alone ; the little 


finger was wanting. 


The hand, that organ, or rather that part of our mechanism 


which Galen has extolled as the most beautiful physiological attri- 
bute of the human species, should it be one of the first so marred by 
this disastrous influence as to constitute a deviation from the natural 


| order of things ? 
) In presence of such a number of facts collected by a single obser- 
| ver, we must be allowed to think that consanguinity is perhaps the 


efficient cause of those aberrations, those deviations without number 
from the normal standard, whose origin is for the most part unex- 
plained. Indeed, in referring to the principle of heredity alone for 
an explanation of these occurrences, we find to our astonishment that 
{ they proceed from parents placed in the best sanitary conditions, and 
of the most irreproachable conformation. If physicians had long 


ago made account of this delicate point in etiology, they might per- 

haps have found in this very subject we are considering the cause of 

ia those arrests or excesses of development, those pathological oddities, 

j which science records as mere objects of curiosity. Thus, children 
Vor. XV. No. 3. I 
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affected with harelip, we are told by M. I. G. Saint Hilaire, are in 
most cases born of parents in every way well-constituted. We have 
ourselves twice already observed harelip, and once spina-bifida, in 
children who were the issue of marriages in consanguinity. We 
have, from the late Dr. Latil de Timécour, the account of a case in 
which he had been able to judge of the influence of consanguinity ; 
the child was born of parents who were first cousins. In fine, 
among our cighty-two cases were five children who had elub-foot. 
This deformity is very common besides in families where this habit 
of intermarriage has been perpetuated for a long time. 

We have but a single case of monstrosity, properly so called, in 
our total of one hundred and twenty-one ; this was an anencepha- 
lous fwtus. The parents were first cousins ; and after the confine- 
ment which furnished this product, pregnancy did not again oceur. 
This accident created a great sensation in the family, was kept se- 
eret as far'as possible, and the young mother herself was never in- 
formed of it. As she supposed, the child was well-formed, though 
still-born. 

At the very moment we write these lines, we have before our 
eyes a fietus, for which we are indebted to the kindness of Dr. Gu- 
bian the younger, chief of the medical clinie at the School of Med- 
icine. This fietus, also anencephalous, presents besides the most 
singular peculiarities, It is itself a specimen of nearly all the or- 
ganic deviations we have just spoken of, and is the most irresistible 
argument that can be opposed to the practice of intermarriage among 
relatives. We have in it a harelip, a fleshy appendage six inches 
long on the right shoulder, and in the feet a deficiency in the num- 
ber of toes, four only in the left foot and three in the right; the 
femurs and tibias are excessively short. In the case of this remark- 
able monster, it would seem that nature has multiplied the anomalies 
and reversed the laws of development, in order to furnish a lesson to 
those who might reproach these general views of ours with exagger- 
ation. In consideration of the extreme importance of this case, we 
add the details furnished us by Dr. Gubian, -on the antecedents of 
this product. ‘“ Madame 


, aged 34, of good constitution, but 
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nervous temperament, being a subject of hysteria,—catamenia al- 
ways regular—had resolved to remain single, when considerations of 


family convenience and the supervention of certain changes in her 


position, determined her, at the age of 33, to marry her own cousin, 


himself aged 39, and of an excellent constitution. She became preg- 


nant at the close of the first year of her marriage; the gestation 


was favorable, the labor was very difficult ; it was impossible to 


recognize the presenting parts ; the pains continued ten hours, at the 
end of which time the-lady was delivered of a monster, which we 
classed, (my father and I,) among the anencéphaliens désencéphales 
\ \ of M. Saint Hilaire.” 

In reading the works which treat of monstrosities, we are always 


! ' struck with the deficiency they present with reference to the cause 


, of these organic deviations ; very rarely is a remote cause assigned, 


| vid even a probable one, for these anomalies. The etiological bearing of 
3! consanguinity does not appear to be even suspected. Hereafter we 
1 ig shall venture to hope that every physician who in the course of his 
Lie practice shall have occasion to record new facts, will take care at 

least to mention this circumstance whenever it shall occur. 
We must repeat it again, because this idea appears to be the ex- 


pression of a general fact: Nature seems, by a terrible raillery to pro- 


test against the violence offered her in these alliances, which, as 
Burdach expresses it, seem intended to disarrange the order of prov- 
idence, the order of the universe. She lends a hand in the physio- 
: logical tumult. Thus in some cases she inflicts a littleness of stat- 
ure which is ludicrous when compared with that of the parents ; she 
} produces a sort of atrophy of the human nature. Sometimes she 
affixes a simple mark, a sign, as it were, of her displeasure ; this may 
: have no pathological character whatever; it is simply an expression 
Mt of eccentricity. In this view, we call to mind a young lad, now 
about twelve years of age, born of parents who were cousins, who 


has upon his vertex a striated patch of black and white hair. He is 


well-formed and healthy in other respects. If it be admitted, what 
in our view is extremely probable, that consanguinity tends to extin- 


guish the reciprocal love of father and mother, their sympathy with 


Hit, 
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each other, we shall then appreciate the assertion of an eminent 
physiologist : ‘* When parents have an aversion towards each other, 
they produce,” says Burdach, “disagreeable forms, their children are 
of lower vitality and less active.” 

There are diseases of a mixed character, which affecting rather the 
texture than the ensemble of the vital forces, seem nevertheless to 
invest themselves with the character proper to certain diatheses. Of 
this sort is ich/hyosis among cutaneous aflections, and such too is 
enchondroma among maladies of the osseous system. Now we have 
known both of these to occur in connnection with consanguinity. 
Among our eighty-two more recent cases, we found ich/hyosts once ; 
this product was the issue of a marriage between uncle and niece. 

Concerning the latter disease, there may perhaps be some doubts 
as to the cause; there are nevertheless very strong presumptions. 
The case is as follows: “A young woman, aflected with phthisis, 
entered our service at Hotel Dieu in 1654. Besides the principal 
disease, she had, on the dorsal surface of the left hand, three tumors, 
each of the size of a small potato; these tumors were hard and of 
bony consistence. Several times, while she lived, she was interro- 
gated concerning her family ; we insisted upon knowing whether her 
parents were not in some degree or other related ; she replied that 
she did not know, that she had never heard anything said about it, 
but that such a thing might well be, seeing that im the country 
where she was born, (the mountains of Vercors, in the department 
of Dréme) families very often intermarried within themselves. 
A short time after, the patient having fallen a victim to the pulmo- 
nary disease, the autopsy revealed the osso-cartilaginous nature of the 
tumors in the hand, forming a sort of shell; it was an enchondroma. 
The specimen is preserved in the musewm of the School of Medi- 
cine.” 

Among our collected cases we find but one individual deaf and 
dumb, and this a young girl. She was the issue of a marriage con- 
tracted between first cousins. Our attention has been called to sim- 
ilar examples in families of whom we have knowledge, but in these 
consanguinity of alliance has become established as a practice. Like 
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idiocy and mental alienation, deaf-mutism appears as a frequent 
coincidence of consanguinity. Dr. Meniére, physician to the Impe- 
rial institute for deaf-mutes in Paris, has alluded to this with consid- 
erable earnestness. ‘It is a fact,” says he, “ that many deaf-mutes 
are born under circumstances of this kind,” (marriages in consan- 
guinity.) * * “TI may safely affirm at this day, that the cases 
of congenital deaf-mutism in families thus constituted, are sufficient- 
ly numerous to demand very serious consideration. It is very impor- 
tant to be advised of this singular fact.” 

M. T. Perrin has shown, that in the establishment for deaf-mutes 
at Lyons, of which he is physician, at least one-fourth of these un- 
fortunate cases are the fruit of marriages m consanguinity, and the 
same is true in the establishment for incurables at Ainay, nearly one- 
fourth of whom show a like origin. These are astounding facts, 
above all when we consider that the number of these marriages can 
hardly be estimated at more than a twentieth of those of the ordi- 
nary kind. 

The deaf-mutes are chiefly numerous in the limited localities, as 
in some cantons of Switzerland, some islands on the western coast of 
France, certain small towns at a distance from the great centres of 
population, and in fine, wheresoever sedentary habits, quietness of 
living, and limited necessities, furnish a barrier to the emigration of 
the younger portion of the community. It hence results that the 
families contract no alliances with strangers, that the blood is not 
renewed, that constitutions find their own elements confirmed, that 
successive generations are propagated bearing throughout their own 
peculiar characteristics, until at last the very exaggeration of these 
original conditions involves the diminution and decay of the individ- 
uals, and the final extinction of the family. Dr. Meniére, in the 
spirit of an enlightened physician, regrets that the civil law places 
no restriction upon these family unions, and that it allows, in this 
respect, entire liberty to the contracting parties. The law of the 
church appears to him much wiser in the annulling disabilities by 
which it formerly guarded the marriage eontract. The severity that 
prevailed in former times was doubtless unreasonable, but it was 
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founded on just principles, which it has been the great error of our 
day to ignore. At present, the civil law ruleg everything, ecclesias- 
tical dispensations in favor of marriages between relations, of what- 
ever degree, are readily obtained; the temporal interests which im- 
pel these unions have no longer need to try their strength against a 
power which never yet surrendered ; thus are seen to multiply, those 
marriages which are contrary to the plainest notions of experience 
and common sense. 

For some time past we have been in the way of observing a very 
curious fact, and one which enters into the category of those we 
have already pointed out, viz: the delay in dentition in children who 
are the issues of consanguineous alliances. Thus we know of chil- 
dren, at this moment three and four years of age, who have as yet 
no teeth. » A young physician of Lyons, a very well-informed person, 
M. Leopold Ollier, assures usythat he has frequently observed this 
fact in the department where he was born, and where these allian- 
ces are common. With this delay in dentition is almost always asso- 
ciated an arrest of development in both body and mind. 

Such are the anomalies and the sormewhat exceptional maladies 
that we have had occasion to establish in families where for the most 
part these marriages were not repeated, or in which the practice was 
of recent date. Among tliese cases there are doubtless a large num- 
ber of children who are exempt from all infirmity, and who present 
at least the attributes of moderate health. To recapitulate, we have 
in 121 cases, 52 instances of various abnormal changes. If from 
these 52 we subtract the 17 cases of supernumerary fingers or toes, 
which constitute eccentricities rather than true infirmities, there re- 
main only 35 cases of those atlected either by disorders of a true 
pathological nature, or by accidents which have extinguished the 
germs, those first hopes of manhood, prima spes hominis, as the 
poet expresses it. 

Doubtless we may claim that such a number of cases expresses 
something more than a mere coincidence, and yet we must admit that 
even these would be quite insufficient to afford a peremptory demon- 
stration of the fact we are seeking to establish, had we not extended 
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our search after proofs throughout whole families, where consanguin- 
ity has established its impress by its duration. Isolated facts throw 
| 1 | a flood of light upon the subject, they attest the danger, they point 
| it out, so to speak; the second order of facts confirm it. By the 
a former, nature indicates to what lengths she may sometimes go; by 
the latter, what the inevitable result under the most favorable cir- 
| cumstances will be. In short, in the first case there is a threat; in 
the second, a realization. And it is a reality, not only for the phy- 
sician, but for all who possess in any degree the spirit of observation. 
These will point out to you, when you engage them in the subject, 
families in which all these anomalies are met with; where an idiot 
| and ahemiplegie occur side by side; whereare to be found affections of 
; : the skin of the most exuberant and the most eccentric forms ; where 
' may be seen persons aflected with melancholy, or with suicidal mel- 


ancholy ; where, in a word, all sorts of pathological anomalies are 
. : Since the publication of these researches, (about one year ago,) 


of supernumerary fingers, one case of hypospadias rendering the 
husband impotent, one young woman of twenty years, (born of a 
marriage between an uncle and niece,) having perfectly white hair, 
—these are facts which enter into the category of anomalies of or- 
ganization. A large number of our professional brethren have cited 
to us unfortunate examples, either of sterility, or of divers maladies; 
but what is very curious, and calculated to confirm these observa- 
tions, analogous facts have been furnished us by persons who were 
entire strangers to the profession. Several young men, after the 
reading of our memoir, or after a personal conversation, still hesita- 
ted as to the course they should pursue in regard to marriages in 


consanguinity, thus arrested in advance. Some among them, whom 


the results of their own observations, drawn from the localities in 
which they lived, and furnished contributions to our statistics. One 
of them, since his attention has been called to the subject, has seen 


among the unions in consanguinity of his own acquaintance, one case 


} our counsels had deterred, returned afterwards, bringing with them 


Two new cases 
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of epilepsy, one of idiocy, and two of rickets. What our advice 
was unable to eflect, personal experience has accomplished ; these 
individuals have renounced the risks to which alliances, otherwise 
very advantageous, would have exposed them. Dr. Boinet, of Paris, 
stated to M. Macario, that he knows five different families in which 
there are five idiots, the issue of this sort of alliance: “ There is,” 
says Dr. Macario, in a notice of our work, to which he has added some 
observations of his own, “ a very rich Jewish family, well-known in 
the world, which reckons in its midst cases of hemiplegia and con- 
genital blindness, the results of family intermarriages. An eminent 
jurist, married to his own cousin, has lost three children of hydro- 
cephalus. A manufacturer of Lyons, likewise married to a cousin, 
has had fourteen children, eight of whom have died of convulsions 
in infancy ; among the remainder were a cripple without legs, and 
cases of tuberculosis and rickets, all of whom died early ; one child 
only has survived.” 

For some time past, physicians in America have been making 
researches upon this point in hygiene, which may be said to be at 
the same time public and private. We place before the reader the 
observations most recently made : it will be seen to what extent they 
are confirmatory of our own. 

M. Bemiss has succeeded, after having overcome many difficul- 
ties, in collecting exact information relative to the results of thirty- 
four alliances in consanguinity. Of these thirty-four, twenty-eight 
were between first cousins, that is between relatives of the third 
degree according to the civil law, and six between cousins in the sec- 
ond degree, relatives in the fourth degree according to the civil law. 
Of the thirty-four examples which form the basis of the work, in 
seven cases the union was sterile, twenty-seven times it was fruitful. 
The twenty-seven fruitful marriages produced one hundred and nine- 
ty-one children. The sex of the children could be ascertained in 
only thirteen of the mariages ; these gave forty-nine boys and forty- 
two girls. 

Of the twenty-eight marriages between relatives in the third degree, 


twenty-three were fruitful, and five sterile, and of the six marriages 
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between relatives in the fourth degree, two were sterile and four 
fruitful. In the two last cases of unfruitfulness, the women were 
themselves the issues of marriages in consanguinity. 

The average number of children in all the marriages was five or 
six. The average number in the fruitful unions alone was seven 
and a small fraction. 

For the marriages between relatives in the third degree, the aver- 
age number of children was 6.87, and in those of the fourth degree, 
8.5. 

Of the one hundred and ninety-two children, the issue of all these 
marriages, fifty-eight died shortly after birth. In twenty-four cases 
the cause of death is stated: in fifteen+it was phthisis, in eight, 
spasmodic affections, and once it was hydrocephalus. 

Of the one hundred and thirty-four children who have reached 
adult life, forty-six are of good constitution and healthy; thirty-two 
are mentioned as being ill-constituted and habitually unhealthy, but 
without particular details as to their condition. There are nine 
with regard to whom no information could be obtained. As to the 
other forty-seven, they are all either ill-formed or affected by more 
or less serious diseases ; twenty-three of them are scrofulous, four 
epileptic, two insane, two are mutes, four are idiots, two are blind, 
two deformed, five are albinos, six are infirm, and one has chorea. 
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1. Reports of the Board of Visitors, Trustees, Treasurer and 
Superintendent of the New Hampshire Asylum for the In- 
sane. June session, 1857. Ditto, June session, 1858. 

2. Twenty-first Annual Report of the Trustees and Superin- 
tendent of the Vermont Asylum for the Insane. August, 1857. 


a Report of the Board of Trustecs of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hostal, for the year 1857. 


4. Twenty-first Annual Report of the Trustees of the State 
Lunatic Hosjntal, at Worcester, Mass. December, 1857. 

5. Reports of the Trustees and Superintendent of the Butler 
Hospital for the Insane. January 27, 1558. 

6. Thirty-third Annual Report of the Officers of the Retreat 
Jor the Insane, at Hartford, Conn. April, 1857. Thirty- 
Sourth ditto. April, 1858. 


1. Tue history of the New Hampshire Asylum, since its opening in 
October, 1842, exhibits a slow but steady advancement, and a very 
uniform degree of success. In 1844, the number of patients report- 
ed was seventy ; in 1852, the number had increased to one hundred 
and seventeen, and by the erection of such additional buildings as 
have from time to time seemed necessary, it will now comfortably 
accommodate two hundred and thirty-five patients. From some 
cause, however, not very apparent in the reports, the advantages of 
the Institution do not seem to have been fully appreciated. Although 
the number of Insane in the State is more than sufficient to fill the 


entire building, the largest number at any one time under treatinent 
was one hundred and seventy-five. 
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In the first of the reports under notice, Dr. Tyler presents the 
statistics of the asylum from its opening until the close of the official 
year, June, 1857. The whole number admitted during that time 
was fourteen hundred and seventy-six ; of those discharged, six hun- 
dred and fifty-nine, 45 per cent., were restored, and one hundred and 
forty, about 10 per cent., died. The uniformity in the results of 
treatment year by year, as shown by the table, serve in a measure to 
substantiate the accuracy of these general statistics, and together 
exhibit a very satisfactory degree of success. 

On the 15th of July, 1857, Dr. Tyler resigned the position of 
Superintendent, the responsible duties of which office he had for 
several years discharged with signal ability, His successor, Dr. Jesse 
P. Bancroft, gives the annexed report of the operations of the insti- 


tution for the year ending May 31st, 1558. 


Males. Females, Total. 
Remaining May 31st, 1857,........... 84 86 170 
Admitted during the year,........... . 44 32 76 
Whole number treated,....... 128 118 246 
Discharged, recovered,.........e.e00. 17 17 34 
not improved, ......... ee 2 3 5 
temaining, May 3st, 1858,.... 88 81 169 


“Of the deaths, none resulted fromm acute or epidemic disease, 
One occurred from apoplexy, one from epilepsy, one from consump- 
tion, two from general paralysis, and one from suicide. The others 
were the termimation of loug-continued insanity in various forms. 
The average age of these persons was fifty-one years, and the aver- 
age duration of their msanity, mine years.” 


2. The old wooden building in which the earlier patients of the Ver- 
mont Asylum were treated has yielded before the march of improve- 
ment, and has given place to a larger structure of brick. This, 
when fully completed will afford greatly increased facilities for the 
classification and treatment of patients. 
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In the annual reports of his institution, Dr. Rockwell confines 
himself very uniformly to the general statistics of the year, the vari- 
ous architectural or other improvements which may have been made, 
suggestions in relation to the admission and removal of patients, and 
brief remarks on the cause and treatment of the disease, designed 


more particularly for popular instruction. Very few gentlemen in 


our specialty have a larger experience in the care and treatment of 


the insane, or in the management of institutions for their reception. 
A professional connection of several years with the Retreat at Hart- 
ford, and twenty-two years of service in the institution at Brattle- 
boro, have given him the possession of no ordinary amount of prac- 
tical knowledge. Although he has not deemed it expedient to occu- 
py the pages of his annual reports with the discussion of subjects 
strictly medical, we sincerely trust that the profession will receive 
the benefit of his ripened experience in some other and perhaps bet- 
ter way. 
The general statistics for the year are as follows : 


Males. Females. Total. 


Remaining August Ist, 1856, ......... 190 217 407 
Admitted during the year,............ 64 83 147 
Whole number treated,......... 254 300 554 
Discharged, 74 

Not improved,........... 1] 
Total discharged,.............. 62 79 141 


temaining, July 31st, 1857,..... 192 22 413 
Since the opening of the institution two thousand two hundred 
and ninety-nine patients have been discharged, of whom twelve 


hundred and eighty-three, about 55 per cent., were restored. 


3. The last medical report of the McLean Asylum for the Insane is 
from the pen of Dr. Bell, who, at the urgent request of the Trus- 


tees, had, just before the close of the year, consented to assume the 
duties of Superintendent during the illness of Dr. Booth. That ill- 
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ness, unfortunately for science and humanity, proved fatal, and be- 
fore the document had been given to the public, Dr. Booth died. 

In their annual report to the corporation, the Trustees take occa- 
sion to pay merited tribute to the worth of this truly good man, and 
deeply deplore the loss which the institution sustained in his early 
and lamented decease. ‘ Nature,” say they, “had endowed him 
with a temperament singularly well-fitted to meet the harassing 
duties of daily superintendence of the insane. His tastes, training, 
and education, developed a character consistent im all its parts ; 
quiet, firm, and self-reliant. Kind-hearted, gentle in manner, and 
sympathetic, he secured the affection no less than the respect of his 
patients and subordinates. The years spent in our own and in other 
kindred institutions had suitably prepared him for the great trust 
which nearly two years since was confided to his hands. With a 
patience and equanimity which no perverseness could disturb, with 
a cool, dispassionate judgment which no combination of difficulties 
seemed to shake, he kept on the even tenor of his way, with no 
uncertainty as to the line of his duty, and with entire courage in 
its execution.” 

On account of the illness of Dr. Booth, and the short time the 
professional charge of the institution was in the hands of Dr. Bell, 
the present report is very brief. The results of treatment, it will be 
observed by the annexed table, do not essentially vary from those of 


former years. 


Males. Females. Total. 


Remaining January Ist, 1857,......... 94 102 196 
Received during the year,..........6. 75 66 141 
Whole number treated,......... 169 168 337 
Discharged, 36 35 71 
much improved,........+. 5 6 11 

not 20 12 32 
12 16 28 
Total 80 79 159 


Remaining, Dec. 31st, 1857,.... 89 
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4. The Trustees of the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester speak 
in the highest terms of the system of forced ventilation recently 
adopted in that institution. 

“ Tested by the experience of another year, we feel,” say they, 
“entirely justified im saying that it has more than realized our ex- 
pectations, The hospital is much better warmed, than was possible 
under the old system. The ventilation, which before was very im- 
perfect and defective, is now completely successful. In determining 
to make the change, the Trustees were of opinion that so great was 
the necessity for a more safe and complete mode of warming and 
ventilating the hospital, that they would be justified in making the 
change, though it should require a material increase in the annual 
expenditure for fuel. But they are happy to find, that during the 
past year they have been able to warm the buildings more perfectly, 
and to secure a more uniform temperature, with a ventilation as 
nearly perfect as can well be expected, with a less expenditure for 
fuel than was required under the old system.” 

This is certainly rather more than those who labored most earnest- 
ly in intyoducing and perfecting the system in question had allowed 
themselves to expect. That it would thoroughly and eflectively, and 
at all times uniformly fulfill its combined purposes of warming and 
ventilating there seemed to be no doubt. But that the amount of 
fuel required should be less than that consumed in an apparatus in- 


tended for warming simply could not have been anticipated. 


In the latter the extreme limit of warming a certain amount of 
space contained within the building is the only question. The 
warming of the additional air admitted being simply incidental, and 
necessary to the operation of the apparatus. In the other system, 
the cubic space within the building is but one consideration ; then 
follows the more important inquiry, How frequently does the health of 
the inmates require the atmosphere to be changed? The volume of 
air to be introduced into the building is thus ascertained, and it only 
remains to apportion the radiating surface accordingly. Were there 
any known way of abstracting the invested heat as the air is ejected 
from the wards, and again returning it for use, the former would 


obviously be the most economical. 


One superiority of the system of warming and ventilation now 
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coming into such general use in our larger asylums and public build- 
ings, is that it supplies fresh air far more abundantly than any other ; 
and it is a natural inference that it costs more to warm a larger than 
a smaller quantity. True, it has two great and essential advantages 
for the economic employment of steam as an agency for warming 
buildings—the rapid condensation of the steam whereby the heat is 
promptly abstracted for use, and its almost instantaneous delivery at 
the points desired ; nevertheless the amount of air used is very great, 
and the warming of so much extra air, would seem to require pro- 
portionally more fuel. Presuming, as there is nothing said to the 
contrary, that the apparatus formerly used at Worcester was an ordi- 

narily econominal one, the results as presented in the Trustees’ re- 


We 


port, are quite at variance with general experience elsewhere. 


1 twould direct attention to this matttr, that those engaged in warming 


#the results of treatment, and we have not been disappointed. 


imilar institutions may make inquiries in regard to the special ad- 


Wantages ascribed to the apparatus at Worcester, and avail them- 
elves thereof. 


i We have looked to the introduction of perfected systems of forced 
Pventilation into our asylums for the insane, to work great changes in 
Dr 
Bemis adds his testimony to the value of the fan in a hygienic point 
of view. At most of the institutions into which it has been intro- 


| duced, there has been an immediate and marked decrease in the 


: rates of mortality ; at Worcester, it is true, we find an exception, 


the ratio of deaths having increased a little during the two past 
years, though probably from some adventitious cireumstances not 


mentioned in the report. The effect upon the patients is most 


} marked. their appearance at once indicates the invigorating charac- 


ter of the atmosphere they are breathing, the tendency to drowsiness 


} and inaction is in a great measure removed, and even many of the 


most demented, seem to have lost their wonted torpidity. 


The condition of the institution is reported as unusually favorable. 
The results of treatment during the year are as follows : 
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4. The Trustees of the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester speak 
in the highest terms of the system of forced ventilation recently 
adopted in that institution. 

“ Tested by the experience of another year, we feel,” say they, 
“entirely justified im saying that it has more than realized our ex- 
pectations. The hospital is much better warmed, than was possible 
under the old system. The ventilation, which before was very im- 
perfect and defective, is now completely successful. In determining 
to make the change, the Trustees were of opinion that so great was 
the necessity for a more safe and complete mode of warming and 
ventilating the hospital, that they would be justified in making the 
change, though it should require a material increase in the annual 
expenditure for fuel. But they are happy to find, that during the 
past year they have been able to warm the buildings more perfectly, 
and to secure a more uniform temperature, with a ventilation as 
nearly perfect as can well be expected, with a less expenditure for 
fuel than was required under the old system.” 

This is certainly rather more than those who labored most earnest- 
ly in introducing and perfecting the system in question had allowed 
themselves to expect. That it would thoroughly and effectively, and 
at all times uniformly fullill its combined purposes of warming and 
ventilating there seemed to be no doubt. But that the amount of 
fuel required should be less than that consumed in an apparatus in- 
tended for warming simply could not have been anticipated. 

In the latter the extreme limit of warming a certain amount of 
space contained within the building is the only question. The 
warming of the additional air admitted being simply incidental, and 
necessary to the operation of the apparatus. In the other system, 
the cubic space within the building is but one consideration ; then 
follows the more important inquiry, How frequently does the health of 
the inmates require the atmosphere to be changed? The volume of 
air to be introduced into the building is thus ascertained, and it only 
remains to apportion the radiating surface accordingly. Were there 
any known way of abstracting the invested heat as the air is ejected 
from the wards, and again returning it for use, the former would 
obviously be the most economical. 


One superiority of the system of warming and ventilation now 
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coming into such general use in our larger asylums and public build- 
ings, is that it supplies fresh air far more abundantly than any other ; 
and it is a natural inference that it costs more to warm a larger than 
a smaller quantity. True, it has two great and essential advantages 
for the economic employment of steam as an agency for warming 
buildings—the rapid condensation of the steam whereby the heat is 
promptly abstracted for use, and its almost instantaneous delivery at 
the points desired ; nevertheless the amount of air used is very great, 
and the warming of so mnch extra air, would seem to require pro- 
portionally more fuel. resuming, as there is nothing said to the 
contrary, that the appiratus formerly used at Worcester was an ordi- 
narily econominal ore, the results as presented in the Trustees’ re- 
port, are quite at variance with general experience elsewhere. We 
would direct attention to this matter, that those engaged in warming 
similar institutions may make inquiries in regard to the special ad- 
vantages ascribed to the apparatus at Worcester, and avail them- 


selves thereof. 


We have looked to the introduction of perfected systems of forced 
ventilation into our asylums for the insane, to work great changes in 
the results of treatment, and we have not been disappointed. Dr. 
Bemis adds his testimony to the value of the fan in a hygienic point 
of view. At most of the institutions into which it has been intro- 
duced, there has been an immediate and marked decrease in the 
rates of mortality ; at Worcester, it is true, we find an exception, 
the ratio of deaths having increased a little during the two past 
years, though probably from some adventitious circumstances not 
‘mentioned in the report. The efleet upon the patients is most 
marked, their appearance at once indicates the invigorating charaec- 
ter of the atmosphere they are breathing, the tendency to drowsiness 
and inaction is in a great measure removed, and even many of the 


most demented, seem to have lost their wonted torpidity. 


The condition of the institution is reported as unusually favorable. 


The results of treatment during the year are as follows : 
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Males. Females. Total. 


Remaining Dec. Ist, 1856,............ 184 192 376 
Admitted during the year,............ 126 145 271 


Whole number treated,......... 310 337 647 


Discharged, 74 76 150 

not improved { 2 6 

5 4 


Total number discharged,....... 132 143 275 


Remaining, Noy. 30th, 1857,.... i78 194 372 


Five of those admitted during the year were more than eighty 


years of age, and four were between the ages cf seventy and eighty 


years. The diseases which proved fatal, were ; consumption in seven 


cases ; epilepsy, six; maniacal exhaustion, five ; 11arasmus and pal- 


sy, each four; old age, three; chronic meningitis, erysipelas, gan- 


grene of lungs, and influenza, each two; apoplexy, chronic dysen- | 


id tery, diarrhea, delirium tremens, pneumonia, and suppurative phle- 
bitis, each one. 

A table, prepared from the previous reports by that eminent statis- 
tician, Dr. Edward Jarvis, of Dorchester, Mass., is presented, em- 
: bracing all the causes of insanity given by the friends of patients, or 


discovered by other means, since the opening of the hospital. It is 


q valuable as a compilation of over five thousand cases, and did our 
P. space permit, we should transfer it to our pages. 


There is a class of patients, very numerous, especially in our 
B larger and older asylums, peculiarly liable to abuse—the abuse of 
: neglect. The listless inaction of progressing dementia, or the en- 
grossing nature of some absorbing but insidious delusion which is 
slowly sapping their mental strength, makes it no easy matter either 
to occupy or interest them. They wish to be let alone, their attend- 


i ant’s comfort is decidedly enhanced by so doing, and they are too 
i often allowed to sink sooner or later into a hopeless imbecility. Dr. 
‘y Bemis makes the following remarks in reference to this class : 

“ They will be found sitting about, dull, idle, silent, manifesting 


no interest in anything around them, leaning for support on the cor- 
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ners and projections of the apartment, gazing into vacancy—with a 
listless stare, and if disturbed by another patient, muttering in bro- 
ken and incoherent phrases, desiring nothing but the hour of surfeit 
at the table, or that of a more profound forgetfulness in sleep. When 
the weather is propitious, they walk or ride, but this soon becomes 
mechanical and afiords no real enjoyment ; they notice but little 
and converse less during the ride or walk, and are not much refresh- 
ed or exhilarated when they return. 

“ This class of patients make but little trouble in an asylum, and 
are too frequently overlooked and neglected, and if not already fatu- 
ous soon become so. They have apparently good physical health, 
are quiet in their habits, and unable to command attention by loss 
of power, or enlist sympathy by absence of visible suflering, conse- 
quently they are forgotten in the pleasanter task of attending to the 
less needy but more susceptible patients of the wards. We believe 
this class require much of our attention; they need to be aroused 
into mental activity. Their minds should be awakened by some 
daily exercise, opening to them new and varied scenes. Thus assist- 
ed in labor and amusement, their minds will regain some strength ; 
their memories improve ; their habits become better ; and by perse- 
verance many will be rendered capable of a much higher seale of 
enjoyment, and saved from a state of hopeless fatuity. Controlled 
by such considerations, we take advantage of every method for exer- 
cising and improving the minds of our patients. And we have the 
satisfaction of witnessing, in many cases, not only recovery from 
insanity but the acquisition of an improved state of mind, apparent 
to the friends, and appreciated by the patients themselves.” 


Dr. Bemis’ report is valuable and interesting. Beside the ordina- 


ry subject matter, it contains the by-laws of the hospital, and the 
diet table. The usual meteorological tables by J. Smith Sargent, are 
a model of conciseness and accuracy, and constitute an annual con- 


tribution of great value to that department of scientific investigation. 


5. The completion of the first decade of the existence of the Butler 
Hospital, furnishes, in the present report, an occasion for reviewing 
the past history of the institution, and considering the progress that 
has been made in the fulfillment of the great purposes for which it 
was designed. The retrospect presented is certainly a very encour- 
aging and pleasant one. Of its success as a hospital for the treat- 
ment of the insane, its annual statistics have given the fullest evi- 
dence ; and its entire history, from its organization to the present 
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time, is marked by a most liberal and enlightened support, and a 
warm and active sympathy. “From its opening in December, 1847, 
the gifts of one kind or another which the hospital has received may 
be estimated at $39,371. Of this amount, $36,577 have been con- 
tributed by trustees.”’ 

In concluding this retrospect, Dr. Ray remarks : 


“In those duties and services which constitute the direct manage- 
ment of the insane, we would fain hope that these ten years have 
witnessed some advance, though necessarily not so palpable as those 
material improvements already desembed. It is not easy to convey 
a very definite idea of what this advance consists in. We lay no 
claim to discoveries or innovations; we have failed to see the human- 
ity or wisdom of dispensing entirely with seclusion or restraint; in short, 
we have found no royal road to the great end and object of our labors. 
We have sought for improvement im a very different direction, by 
making the law of kindness and gentleness an all-pervading, all-con- 
trolling spirit; by multiplying the inducements to fidelity; by 
strengthening the habit of vigilance and forecast; by holding up the 
sacredness of the trust implied m the care of helpless aud atilicted 
fellow-men ; by developing a tone of feeling more eflective than 
rules for preventing improprieties: by raising the standard of all 
those qualities which the service should display ; and so ordering it, 
in short, as to make it productive of all the comfort and ameliora- 
tion which may depend upon it. Such, I apprehend, is the direction 
in which all true progress leads ; and the character of the result is 
to be determined, not by amateur writers on insanity, but by those 
who have been much conversant with the disease, and are capable 
of profiting by their observations.” 


The annual statistics as presented in the annexed table compare 
very favorably with those of previous years. 


Males. Females. Total. 


Remaining Dec, 31st, 1856,........... 69 73 142 
Admitted during the year,............ 21 16 37 
Whole number treated,......... v0 89 179 
Discharged, 16 
10 

Not improved,.......... 4 
Total Giechargoed, . 23 16 39 


Remaining, Dec, 3ist, 1857,..... 67 73 140 
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6. In the thirty-third and thirty-fourth annual reports of the Retreat 
at Hartford, Dr. Butler presents, as usual, much interesting and val- 
uable information. The mode of tabulating the statistics, and ap- 
pending to each class those of previous years, is very convenient, and 
worthy of adoption elsewhere. Whatever may be said pro or con, 
statistics, however imperfect, will always continue to be of value, 
even to the most prejudiced anti-statistician. The fact that they 
sometimes convey wrong impressions, and are not in every respect 
all they might be, is no argument against their proper use, and no 
reason why their teachings should be entirely disearded. 

What we can say here will probably avail but little either 
way, but we feel that much might be gamed, and that nothing 
could be lost, by their more general and uniform presentation in all 
our annual reports. A legislator in a neighboring state, to whose 
eflorts a liberal appropriation for the care and provision of its insane 
is mainly due, attributes his success in a great measure to the use of 
a single copy of Dr. Butler's report for 1553. The curability of the 
disease, the permanency of the cure in a large majority of cases, and 
the measure of comfort which can be assured to even the most 
wretched was made apparent. That it recognizes neither age nor 
sex, and knows no distinction between the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the unlearned ; and that all, from the man high in 
authority to the humblest citizen in the state, had a special and per- 
sonal interest in the asylum, was made equally apparent. The ne- 
cessity of cultivated professional skill in its management was shown 
by the table of diseases proving fatal, and the spirit which should 
preside over such institutions, the general character of the attend- 
ants, and the manner of caring for the insane, was forcibly illustra- 
ted by quotations from the chaplain’s report, and from a copy of the 
rules and regulations of the institution, printed at its close. This doc- 
ument was the only one referred to ; it formed the basis of the ap- 
peal, and by its tables supported the facts presented. 

The tables of age, sex, causes, results of treatment, occupation, 
&c., aside from their professional value, convey to the masses, inform- 
ation which can reach them as well in no other way. In prepar- 
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ing their annual reports, medical officers of institutions for the in- 
sane should remember that many copies are read with a painful in- 
terest in circles for the first time invaded by this dire affliction, and 
that large numbers of each successive edition find their way to the 
hands of hundreds to whom the entire subject is a new one. 

For the sake of convenience we have arranged the results of treat- 
ment for the two years in one table. 


Males. Females. Total. 


Remaining April Ist, 1856,........... 98 99 197 
Admitted during the two years,....... 140 165 205 
Whole number treated,......... 238 264 102 
Discharged, recovered,,............. 50 69 119 
m i « 23 27 50 
18 14 32 

not improved,............ JA 30 64 

11 18 29 
Total discharged,.............. 136 158 294 
Remaining, April lst, 1858,.... 102 106 208 


The percentage of deaths during the former of the two years 


was 3.91, being the lowest for seventeen years. The deaths are at- 
tributed to exhaustion in ten cases ; to general debility, and phthisis, 
each in three ; to general paralysis, suicide, and diarrhea, each in 
two ; to pneumonia, paralysis, marasmus, disease of stomach, dis- 
ease of brain, catalepsy, and epilepsy, each im one case. 

Jn referring to the architectural improvements during the past 
year, whereby the original plau of the mstitution has been completed, 
Dr. Butler remarks : 

“It perfects, as we tuink, our classification, and makes our archi- 
tectural arrangements most pleasant and effective. The new build- 
ings north and south, being now connected by covered corridors, 
bring the whole building under one roof. The different halls are 
now designated either numerically or by some pleasant distinctive 
appellation. 

“ There are many objections, as well as an obvious impropriety in 
designating as ‘ Lodges,’ or ‘ Strong-rooms,” any department of a 
lunatie hospital, especially where as in our case, these rooms which 
have at large expense been constructed for the noisy and excitable, 
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are confessedly among the most pleasant and cheerful of the institu- 
tion. Strange as it may seem, there still lingers in the public mind 
an impression that there is attached to this, as well as to all other 
lunatic hospitals, a class of rooms for violent patients, akin to the 
old-fashioned dungeon in their construction and arrangements. We 
learn this from the extraordinary inquiries occasionally made of us. 
These apartments are a conclusive auswer. The comfort and enjoy- 
ment afforded by them, the respect paid to the pictures, &e., by 
which they are ornamented, with the general etlect that the whole 
arrangements produce in the minds of all the patients, especially of 
the convalescent, are a satisfactory comment upon the wisdom and 
liberality of their construction.” M. 


Epilepsy and other Convulsive A ffections : their Pathology and 
Treatment. By Cuar ves B. M. D., Physician to 
the Westminster Hospital, &c. Second edition. London: John 
Churchill, 1552. 


Tue chief value of this book to the profession will be found no 
doubt in another direction than that indicated by the special purpose 
of its author, which is to supply a new theory of muscular motion. 
To that department of physiology which discusses the ultimate facts 
of organization, and includes the vital, electrical, chemical, and me- 
chanical theories of life, the attention of but the select few in medi- 
cine can be gaimed. Full one half the work is of this character, 
and in regard to this part we shall limit ourselves to a statement of 
the new theory proposed. It is, that simple molecular contraction 
is the true muscular foree, and that the muscular fibre is not con- 
tracted by the various mechanical, chemical and other agents gener- 
ally believed to produce the result, but that these cause relaxation, 
or elongation. To establish and apply this theory the author advan- 
ces the following propositions : 


“1. That muscular contraction is 2ot produced by the stimulation 
of any property of contractility belonging to muscle. 

“3. That muscular elongation is produced by the simple physical 
action of certain agents, electricity and others, and that muscular 
contraction is the simple physical consequence of the cessation of 
this action. 
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“3. That the special muscular movements which are concerned 
in earrying on the cireulation—the rhythm of the heart, and the 
movements of the vessels which are independent of the heart—are 
susceptible of a physical explanation when they are interpreted upon 
this view of muscular action.” 

The reasoning of Dr. R., in the support of his theory, is, we are 
bound to say, specious and well sustained, though to us by no means 
satiffactory. It is not easy to give a fair and sufficient abstract of 
the arguments advanced, and we must leave it with our readers to 
gather them from a careful perusal of the book. 

Leaving then the extended preliminary discussion, we come to the 
consideration of “ Epilepsy and other Convulsive Affections.” 

Two dispositions which distinguish, severally, the general and spe- 
cial practitioners in medicine, are well illustrated in the views which 
are constantly being advanced from both these classes regarding epi- 
lepsy. The one is to associate, under some convenient term, with a 
form of disease concerning which sé mething is settled in regard to 
its pathology and treatment other obscure aflections having a few 
traits in common with the one whose name is adopted for the whole. 
The other and opposite tendency is to sift out, and set apart with 
proper descriptive names, so soon as their pathology has been deter- 
mined, the numerous cases that have been aggregrated ; thus grad- 
ually encroaching upon the indefinite, general term, and clearing 
the way for the easier study of its more obscure divisions. By the 
former mode the theory and practice of medicine are made to seem 
comparatively simple and perfect. Thus the general physician who 
is called to prescribe in a case of “fits,” and the surgeon who is con- 
sulted in a case of paralysis, finding the one a sudden loss of con- 
sciousness, the other a paralysis without evidences of lesion, diagnose 
epilepsy. Medical text-books, and articles for encyclopedias, are 
written from this pomt of view, and define epilepsy by the deserip- 
tion of a fit which may depend upon cerebral or renal disease, upon 
hypertrophy or atrophy, hyperenua or anemia, irritation or exhaus- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to add that little aid to progress in 
the pathology and treatment of epilepsy or other disease can be ex- 


pected from this method. 
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Dr. R. has evidently made the study of epilepsy one of the most 


special inquiry and careful observation. In whatever relations they 


may be placed in the text, we are sure that the practical study of 


convulsive affections was with the author prior to his theory of mus- 
cular motion, and its corresponding pathology. The introduction to 
this part, including the divisions of the subject, is so just and admi- 


rable that we give it in full. 


“ Epilepsy is at once the great type of convulsive disorders, and 
the key to their interpretation. Epilepsy, however, is a name which 
indicates much less than it did formerly. Thus, it does not indicate 
the epileptiform convulsion which is connected with certain positive 
diseases of the brain, with fever, with certain suppressed excretions, 
with “ irritation’’ in the gums and elsewhere, or with the moribund 
state ; and it is diflicult to say what it does indicate, for as our diag- 
nosis gains in exactness, epilepsy changes more and more from a 
special malady into a mere symptom. At the same time, it is, and, 
in all probability, it always will be, convenient to take an ideal type 
of epilepsy and regard it as a special malady, for there are, and ever 
must be, numberless cases in which, in their earlier stages at least, 
it will be very difficult, if not impossible, to recognize the disease of 
which the convulsion is merely a symptom. 

“ Passing from this ideal form of epilepsy to the consideration of 
the actual disorders in which muscular contraction is in excess, it is 
found that these disorders may be conveniently divided into three 
categories, of which the distinctive signs are—tremor, convulsion, and 
spasin ; but it must not be forgotten that such division is purely ar- 
bitrary, and that spasm, convulsion, and tremor, are continually 
occurring in the same case, and at the same time. 

“ The first category, in which the muscular disturbance takes the 
form of tremor, is that which includes the tremors of delicate and 
aged persons, of paralysis agitans, of delirium tremens, the rigors and 
subsultus of fevers, as well as the tremblings of slow mercurial poi- 
soning. 

“ The second category, in which convulsion is the distinctive fea- 
ture of the muscular disturbance, may be divided into two sections 
by the absence or presence of consciousness during the convulsions. 
Where the consciousness is present, the convalsion may be called 
simple ; where the consciousness is absent, it is epileptiform. Sim- 
ple convulsion is that which is met with in the state called hysteria, 
in chorea, and in those strange affections which take an intermedi- 
ate position between the two, as the dance of St. Vitus and St. John, 
tarantism, and other afleections of the kind. Epileptiform convulsion 
includes the convulsions connected with certain diseases of the brain, 
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“3. That the special muscular movements which are concerned 
in carrying on the circulation—the rhythm of the heart, and the 
movements of the vessels which are independent of the heart—are 
susceptible of a physical explanation when they are interpreted upon 
this view of muscular action.” 

The reasoning of Dr. R., in the support of his theory, is, we are 


bound to say, specious and well! sustained, though to us by no means 


satiffactory. It is not easy to give a fair and sufficient abstract of 


the arguments advanced, and we must leave it with our readers to 
gather them from a careful perusal of the book. 

Leaving then the extended preliminary discussion, we come to the 
consideration of “‘ Epilepsy and other Convulsive Aflections.” 

Two dispositions which distinguish, severally, the general and spe- 
cial practitioners in medicine, are well illustrated in the views which 
are constantly being advanced from both these classes regarding epi- 
lepsy. The one is to associate, under some convenient term, with a 
form of disease concerning which something is settled in regard to 
its pathology and treatment other obscure ailections having a few 
traits in common with the one whose name is adopted for the whole. 
The other and opposite tendency is to sift out, and set apart with 
proper descriptive names, so soon as their pathology has been deter- 
mined, the numerous cases that have been aggregrated ; thus grad- 
ually encroaching upon the indefinite, general term, and clearing 
the way for the easier study of its more obscure divisions. By the 
former mode the theory and practice of medicine are made to seem 
comparatively simple and perfect. Thus the general physician who 
is called to prescribe in a case of “fits,” and the surgeon who is con- 
sulted in a case of paralysis, finding the one a sudden loss of con- 
sciousness, the other a paralysis without evidences of lesion, diagnose 
epilepsy. Medical text-books, and articles for encyclopedias, are 
written from this point of view, and define epilepsy by the deserip- 
tion of a fit which may depend upon cerebral or renal disease, upon 
hypertrophy or atrophy, hyperemia or anemia, irritation or exhaus- 
tion. It is hardly necessary tc add that little aid to progress in 
the pathology and treatment of epilepsy or other disease can be ex- 
pected from this method. 
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Dr. R. has evidently made the study of epilepsy one of the most 
special inquiry and careful observation. In whatever relations they 
may be placed in the text, we are sure that the practical study of 
convulsive affections was with the author prior to his theory of mus- 
cular motion, and its corresponding pathology. The introduction to 
this part, including the divisions of the subject, is so just and admi- 


rable that we give it in full. 


“ Epilepsy is at once the great type of convulsive disorders, and 
the key to their interpretation. Epilepsy, however, is a name which 
indicates much less than it did formerly. Thus, it does not indicate 
the epileptiform convulsion which is connected with certain positive 
diseases of the brain, with fever, with certain suppressed excretions, 
with “ irritation”’ in the gums and elsewhere, or with the moribund 
state ; and it is difficult to say what it does indicate, for as our diag- 
nosis gains in exactness, epilepsy changes more and more from a 
special malady into a mere symptom. At the same time, it is, and, 
in all probability, it always will be, convenient to take an ideal type 
of epilepsy and regard it as a special malady, for there are, and ever 
must be, numberless cases in which, in their earlier stages at least, 
it will be very difficult, if not impossible, to recognize the disease of 
which the convulsion is merely a symptom. 

“ Passing from this ideal form of epilepsy to the consideration of 
the actual disorders in which muscular contraction is in excess, it is 
found that these disorders may be conveniently divided into three 
eategories, of which the distinctive signs are—tremor, convulsion, and 
spasm ; but it must not be forgotten that such division is purely ar- 
bitrary, and that spasm, convulsion, and tremor, are continually 
occurring in the same case, and at the same time. 

“ The first category, in which the muscular disturbance takes the 
form of tremor, is that which includes the tremors of delicate and 
aged persons, of paralysis agitans, of delirium tremens, the rigors and 
Sibehts of fevers, as well as the tremblings of slow mercurial poi- 
soning. 

“ The second category, in which convulsion is the distinctive fea- 
ture of the muscular disturbance, may be divided into two sections 
by the absence or presence of consciousness during the convulsions. 
Where the consciousness is present, the convulsion may be called 
simple ; where the consciousness is absent, it is epileptiform. Sim- 

le convulsion is that which is met with in the state called hysteria, 
in chorea, and in those strange affections which take an intermedi- 
ate position between the two, as the dance of St. Vitus and St. John 
tarantism, and other affections of the kind. Epileptiform convulsion 
includes the convulsions connected with certain diseases of the brain, 
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—chronic softening, chronic meningitis, tumour, induration, hyper- 
trophy, atrophy, congestion, apoplexy, inflammation—with fever, 
with certain suppressed excretions, with “ irritation” in the gums 
and elsewhere, and with the moribund state. 

“ The third category, in which prolonged museular contraction: or 
spasm is the distinctive state, includes catalepsy, tetanus, chelera, 
hydrophobia, ergotism, the rigidity of cerebral paralysis, the spasm 
connected with certain diseases of the spinal cord, and some other 
spasms of a minor charaeter. 

“ The several chapters, as suggested bythe previous considera- 
tions, will be—Chapter 1, Of Simple Epilepsy ; Chapter 2, Of Tre- 
mor; Chapter 3, Of Simple Convulsion ; Chapter 4, Of Eleptiform 
Convulsion ; Chapter 5, Of Spasmn.” 

The remarks which follow upon the general history of the epilep- 
tic, and that of the paroxysm are critical and accurate. The pro- 
found influence of heredity in the production of this disease is no- 
ticed in the consideration of its causes. Little new is added in re- 
gard to the latter. As is now generally and practically acknowl- 
edged, the proxiimate causes of epilepsy are found in the conditions 
of irritation and exhaustion. These are here carefully examined 
and estimated. 

In the restricted sense in which the term is used, the post-mortem 
appearances in epilepsy can not be of great importance. The lesions 
found in cases of death from epileptiform convulsions are, however, 
considered at iength, in their proper place. If even here we find 
not much that is original except the classification, yet this will be 
reckoned of no small importance by the student in the same special 
but wide and attractive field. 

The pathology of convulsive disease, to which so much space is 
devoted, and which is based upon the author's theory of muscular 
action, we can not here discuss. We can certaimly say, that upon 
pathological views which seem to us less fanciful than these, haye 
been founded systems of treatment far from being so rational and 
promising. In this respect the author's practical experience has 
again no doubt been before his speculations. Of the various stim- 
ulants and tonics which have been recommended as specifies for 


centuries past, he either doubts their usefulness, or ascribes it to their 
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general tonie effect. Thus he prefers the salts of iron and steel to 
those of zinc, copper, silver, mereury, &c. He has also found 
much benefit from the use of quinine, the volatile oils, and the 
ethers. But the greatest importance is attached by the author to 
careful hygienic regulations to be adopted early in the disease, and 
rigidly enforced through long periods of apparent convalescerce. This 
would seem to be the general voice of the profession. In the last 
yearly convention of Superintendents of American Asylums, com- 
prising a lange amount of intelligent experience of epileptic cases, a 
decided preference for hygienic means in the treatment of the disease 
was manifested. The popular instinct for the consumption of drugs 
has only to be overcome to render these of the greatest effect against 
a terrible malady. 

Enileptiform convulsion is of course regarded, not as a disease to 
be treated, but as a symptom to be interpreted. The advantages of 
studying the whole subject under the divisions adopted by the author 
are aowhere so apparent as at this point. Here, also, we best rec- 
ognize the learning and the capacity for observation brought to bear 
in this work. It is to be considered that to point out the functional 
and organic lesions from which epileptiform seizures proceed, is great- 
ly to contract the importance of epilepsy, now so broad a shield for 
ignorance in pathology, and so fertile a source of empiricism in treat- 
ment. This is very fully though concisely done in as perfect a man- 
ner, as the present state of our knowledge will permit. 

In the treatment directed to the various conditions which give rise 
to this form of convulsions, as well as those in simple convulsions, 
tremor, and spasm, Dr. R. is firm though moderate in discarding all 
antiphlogistic means. Whatever may be the real merit of the path- 
ology which justifies this practice, the use of depressing agents in 
these diseases can not be too often reprobated. It is still, as we have 
frequent occasion to observe, the error of a large class of medical 
practitioners. 


Vou. XV. No. 3. 
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SUMMARY. 


Remissions ino tHe Proeress oy Genera Pararysis.—By Dr. 
Savex, Adjunct Physician to the Asylorm for the Insane, at Mar 
seilles, M. Sauze begins by observing ; “ The study of the remissions 
which oceur in the progress of Geneval Paralysis forms uot the least 
interesting chapter in the history of this disease. It is not surprising, 
indeed, in an affection which involves such serious derangements ih 
the cerebral organ, to find produced such palpable ameliorations, that 
one might be led to believe that a veritable cure had been eflected, 
‘were it not that every day's experience teaches us, that what we 
Observe is only.a suspension, more or less protracted, and that the 
paralysis will resume, sooner or later, its fatal march? - Have we 
not heatd psychologists themselves announce in good faith that they 
had cured cases of Paralytic Dementia?. However this may be, the 
fact has no longer need of demonstration.” 

The writer claims no originality for his observations, ‘for Calmeil 
and Bayle had already recorded instanees of this oceyrrence. But 
the subjcet.had not received a due consideration, until Bailaager,in 
the “ Union Medicale” for 1855, called attention to it in its medieo- 
legal bearings, in a paper intended as the commencement of a series, 
which, unfortunately was not continued. 

In this paper, M. B. had given an analysis of seven cases of re- 
mission recorded by the above-named authors, and had established, 
through these and through his own observations, the, fact, upon 
which also M. Sause lays great stress, that’ these remissions, how- 
ever differing in their details in the different cases, alidays involve 
an enfeeblement, mare or less marked, of the mental powers, which 
constitutes the chief point in the medico-legal view of the subject: 

M. Sauze ‘gives three cases, from his own experience, as typical'6f 
three different classes, and concludes the relation as follows : 
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“Jf we seek to resume what has gone before, we arrive at this 
conclusion,—that the remissions in General Paralysis may be divided 
into three categories. In one, the signs of paralysis are seen to dis- 
appear entirely while the/déinentid pérsists: In the second, the in- 
telligence seers to return more nearly to the normal condition, but 
the paralysis remains in an appreciable degree. Lastly, in the third 
case, the two orders of symptoms improve equally, and yet continue to 
a slight extent perceptible. In other words, it is sometimes the paral- 
ysis and sometimes | the dementia, which diminishes’ or recedes, and 
sometimes, on the other hand, there is a simultaneous, amendment,ia 
both paralysis and dementia. sv 

wal the cases of remission may be ranged undér one or other of 
these ‘three heads. It ‘will be easily understood; ‘however, thit’a 
multitude of intermediate cases eceur, of less, defined outline, bor 
rowing from one or more of these divisions the pathological elements 
peculiar to either. * * If in reviewing the facts we have just 
mentioned, we seck to characterise them in a general mantier, we 
shalbisee, that im all the remissions which \eecur inthe ptegress,of 
General Paralysis, we establish an enfeeblement, more, or less marked, 
of the intellectual faculties. Thisis the common characteristic they 
presént, atid one which never fails. ‘Often difficult’ to appreciate for 
physicians who are strangers to the study of mental disease, atnever 
escapes the sagacious and experienced observer, _ From the fact, that 
& patient appears to recover perfectly, that his memory is unimpair- 
éd, or that he has sufficient intelligence to bear hithself well ity sdci- 
ety, we must not hasten to:conelude that he'is eured, that his intel- 
leet is sound. and.as, suffered, no alteration, Search carefully all 
the recesses of the moral and intellectual nature ; above all, (and 
this is the true test by which We ard to" be praided,) Compiite the 
‘present with the former state of his mtelligence’; you will then in- 
variably detect.a diflarence.. |This.man, who, previously to his attack, 
was active and intelligent, who labored long and earnestly, has, now 
become apathetic. ‘He grasps with difficulty thiigs which before he 
comprehended at a glance. His head is ‘ctsily fatigued; ‘and his 
brain is-incapable of sustaining .a aud) comtmued. labors; Jt is 
with difficulty that he continyes his former occupations, and. it is 
impossible for him to originate new ones. His physiognomy moreo- 
ver, betrays the ‘intellectual deeadence. It is lifeless arid without 
expression. Passing from the intelleetual,to the moral charatteris- 
tics, we find the same changes. The character in general has. lost 
force. The patient often manifests towards his family unwonted 
evidences of affection. For the slightest cause he weeps; he acquires 
sedentary habits, and occupies himself with trifles. His opinionion 
oy subject changes each moment. on the slightest observation made 
to him, he is easily intimidated, and in his weakness readily persuad- 
ed to do What ‘his conscience once recoiled from. “Uniler' this’ cbiidi- 
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tion, we sometimes see individuals, formerly addicted to the pursuit 
of pleasure, all of a sudden leading an exemplary life, and devoting 
themselves inordinately to religious observances, to the great satisfae- 
tion of their families, who cannot see in this sudden —— the 
unfailing sign of intellectual decay. * * 

* In the physical condition of these patie nts, it is likewise easy for 
the practiced physician to detect those signs whieh attest the per- 
distenee of the cerebral atiection. Thus, it is not rare, as 1 have 
already remarked, to observe a certain degree of somnolence.» At 
times these patients complain still of headache and passing vertigo. 
The face is sometimes injected. In a word, from time to time we see 
manifesting itself by symptoms still appreciable, though of little 
gravity, this process of slow congestion which charaaferizes general 
paralysis.” 

The intellectual perversion, though invariably present, is not al- 
ways of this low tone. M. Baillarger, in the article mentioned above, 
and the author himself, present each a case, in which the ren.issions 
were characterized still to a certain extent by delirious fancies and 
exaltation of ideas. 

The duration of these remissions is very variable. In a collection 
of twenty cases, M. Baillarger found that the recurrence took place, 
in one*case im less than a month; im four cases, after six weeks or 
thereabouts, twice at the end of four months, twice at the end of 
Six months, six times after one year, three times after eighteen 
months, and twice after a two year’s interval. 

to'the auntatomical ehanges which accompany these remisdons, 
it is difficult to arrive at any precise conclusion. Indeed, autopaiés 
at this period of the disease are very rare. However, if we consider 
that the exacerbations of the disease are usually the consequence of 
aecidents of congestion, is it not reasonable to suppose that these re- 
missions are dae to a diminution of that low degree of inflammation, 
Which constitutes the pathology of general paralysis? — It is probable 
that’ in these cases the congestion of the brain and membranes has 
diminished ; in general too there is observed a disappearance of the 

imjection, of the face, the headache, and all the signs of cerebral 
congestion. The pulse also becomes slower.” 

Concerning the difierence of anatomical change on which may be 
supposed to depend the different types of revnission, as described 
above, the writer regards this as a question demanding investigation. 

“Of the two orders of phenomena which characterize General 
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Paralysis, the dementia and the lesions of motion, how does it hap- 
peu thatein a given case one shall disappear rather than the other, 
seeing that we are in the habit of asersbing both to the same cause? 
However this may be, the existence of these facts is a most cogent 
argument against the position sometimes advanced, that the lesions 
of the eneephalon in General, Paralysis correspond only with the dis- 
or. «of motion. If this were true, we should never see at the 
same time the signs of paralysis disappear and the dementia persist. 
Now observation teaches us that the intellectual disturbances, quite 
as much as those of the muscular system, are conneeted with alter- 
ations in the brain and its membranes.”’ 


A case is here given which sustains this view. 
The medico-legal deductions from the facts elicited in the memoir 
are thug set forth 


‘When we consider the fecbleness of will which characterizes 
these patients, the facility with which they change their resolutions, 
we can not but see what disastrous results might flow from their res- 
toration to liberty and the conduct of their affairs. It is the duty 6f 
the physician to resist all solicitations to this efleet. Indeed this 
course is most necessary with. reference to the patient's health. Once 
out of the asylum, they become greatly exposed te relapse, and it is 
very difficult to exercise over their conduct the necessary watchful- 
ness, to protect tnem from the new causes of excitement. * 
As te entrusting such persons with the charge of their own affairs, 
no one could seriously think of it. We have seen how little apt they 
are for any continuous labor; with what readiness they contract 
engagements hurtful to their interests. They no longer possess free- 
dom, of will; an fact, they are in the very condition the law cantem- 
plates in its prohibitions. * 

"To a patient who presents this intellectual debility, may wecen- 
cede the capacity to make a will? My opinion is that we may not, 
and that in such a case the testamentary faculty is, in a medico-legal 
point of view, entirely abolished. Here again we have experience 
m confirmation of our opinion; how many such persons. have we 
seen again and again revising their bequests, according to the various 
inflaences brought to bear upon them !” 


The writer surns up as follows his conclusions on the subjects dis- 
cussed in the memoir. 

** lst. The remissions observed in the progress of General Paralysis 
may present themselves under three principal forms. 


“2d. In the ‘first form, the signs of paralysis entirely disappear, 
while the dementia remains. 
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Bd. The second form, ‘on the other hand, is marked ‘by the od 
sistence of the signs of paralysis, and by the apparent wbecticd' of 
mental enfeeblerment. 

‘4th. Phe simultaneous amendment in both dementia and para 
jus constitutes the third form. 

* 5th, Outside of these three principal forms, remissions ire somes 
times met with, to which it would be difficult to assign their yrecies 
position in the pathological scale. 

* 6th. In every case of remission, whatever the dominant Sim, 
one common symptom is met with, an enfeeblement, more or loss 
marked, of the intelleetual and moral faculties. 

“7th. This dementia is sometimes difficult to recognize; butdt 
never fails, and ean not escape the physician who knows howto look 
for its symptoms. 

“8th. In sore less fortunate cases, not only do we find a certain 
degree of dementia, but there remain besides some delirious faniejes; 
some exaltation of ideas. 

“9th. These patients being in a state of dementia, theirt:freedom 
of will is impaired. 

“10th. They should not be held responsible for crime or misde 
meanor. 

“ith. They are not competent either to control their property, or 
to make a will. 

12th. Their isolation, in an asylum even, is a measure favoras 
ble to their health.” 


Connection or Penici.tvm Giaucum, wirn Nervous Trounnes, 
—Dr. Alonzo Clark next followed, with some very interesting re- 
marks, upon the connection of the deposit. of the penacillum 
glaucum in the urine, with certain nervous troubles, He. said : 
Within the last year it is known to some members of the Society, 
that his attention has been a good deal directed to the nervous, con: 
dition of the system, associate od with certian deposits, or certain. ppor 
ductions in the urine. He is quite prepared, after haying collected 
a pretty large number of cases, to make this general statement ; that 
in many of “the forms of nervous diseases, which have occasioned 
much anxiety and difficulty of diagnosis, the derangements age pro- 
duced by a special poison, which, circulating in the blood, produces 
its effects, first upon the riutritive system, (if he may be allowed to 
call the ganglionic by that name,) and se coudarily, upon the volun- 
tary or reflex system. It is with reference to that point. that, he pro- 
poses to occupy & few minutes. 

It is now perhaps fifteen years since Golding Bird first called the 
attention of the profession to the influence of, the oxalic diathesis— 
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that is! to,sny, te those symptorns that seem to have some connection 
with the preseuce of oxalate of lime im the urine, In the last edi- 
tion (1853) of his work, he makes a distinction ; he divides oxaluria 
inte two classes, one in which there is oxalate of lime, without an 
increase of the extractive matter; the other where the oxalate of 
lime,exists, with am increase of the extractive matter. He (Dr. C.) 
is prepared to add another class, that in wluch the extractive matter 
exists without the oxalate of lime. 

The only novelty that he has to present in these cases as, that the 
extractive matter seems to be of am anunal character—that as to say, 
it is in no manner connected with the solution of the constituents of 
the urine. 

It seems to him to be the result of imperfect disassimulation, (if 
he may be allowed the use of a double negative.) So far as his 
knowledge extends, this extractive matter has more the character of 
gelatine than of albumen. 

The urine containing it does not coagulate by heat or nitrie acids 
in faet;\it presents none of the recognized tests for albumen. It has, 
however, a test of its own, one furnished by nature. It produces for 
a certam length of tive, varying from one day to one week, food for 
the commonest form of mold—the penicillum glaucum. \teeccurs 
im spores, these germinate like the spores of the foru/e by little buds 
set off from one extremity. By and by some are observed. to extend 
themselyes.into the stem, which is known by a proper name. ‘This 
rises to the top of the water and there grows into dittle branches; 
and on the top of the water finally germinates again. This vanety 
of production is found to grow on boots, cheese, and in a great many 
substances that contain animal matter. The produc tion of this pen- 
icillum rlancum ‘in the urie is the result of some imperfectly de- 
composed aittitmal matter. Tw all the cases where this prodtction is 
find, are unnaturil conditions of the nervous eystent: 

Tn a patient, for exarnple, of Dr. Stelle, who had hysteria, a young 
wornan of 20 years of age, who suffered from violent pains and feel- 
ing weak and tneomfbrtable, had a disposition to sleep, and slept 
for ‘stveral hours. The examination of the urine disclosed a vast 
amornt of penicillum glaucum, and it also contained an ‘abund- 
gtice of oxalate of lime. These two substantes go together in ‘nine 
Cakes in every ten in which either oc¢urs. Then it is again with- 
then ‘a ‘very small proportion in which the penicillum glaucum 
will be prodieed, and yet there will bé no disposition ‘to the fbrritit- 
tion of the oxalate of line. 

Dr. ©. then ‘referred ‘to ‘a ease of Dr. Van Buren, in which the 
Mist extraordinary ‘symptoms’ presentéd themselves. ‘One day the 
vatient would be cheerful and sprightly, the next she would 
mibrose and suffen, One day she thave severe paing through 
her Chest; then throtigh het stormach, when she would vornit consid- 
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erably. At one time she would be all watchfulness, and then again 
do nothing but sleep. Her urine was examined, and found to be 
heavily loaded with oxalate of lime. During one week in the morn- 
ing there would be an abundance of penicillum glaucum, while in 
the evening there would be present éorw/e. The next week the re- 
verse would be the case, in the morning urine the torude would ex- 
ist, and in the evening the penicillum glaucum would be present, 
indicating the existence of undecomposed animal matter in the urine, 
A common symptom connected with this disease is dizziness ; a rare 
condition, is depression of the pulse. 

A woman came into the hospital a few months ago, whose history 
was this: She had been at her work as usual, when she suddenly 
became so dizzy that she could not stand. At the time she came in 
her pulse was 52, and did not rise above that for several days, yet 
she was up and walking about, and had the look of a person in 
pretty good health. Her urine was found to contain oxalate of lime, 
and in twenty-four afterwards there was an abundance of the spores 
of the penicillum glaucum. She remained about the hospital fora 
little time, became a little insane, and seized an opportunity to 
throw herself into the river. 

In another instance, a patient of Dr. Hall, a butcher, doing busi- 
ness near here, a stout healthy-looking man, had been troubled with 
dizziness; this increased to such an extent as to give him great anx- 
iety. There was no evidence of any cerebral disease, but there was 
found an abundance of oxalate of lime, and the penicillum glau- 
cum made their appearance after a few days’ keeping. Dizziness is 
common, but by no means constant. 

Almost any nervous derangement that can not be accounted for by 
a reference to known pathology, subjects itself to the suspicion of 
being produced by this certain something circulating in the blood, 
acting as a poison to the nervous system. 

The cases in which this particular state of things exists turn out 
to be very numerous. He sees a case almost every day in which this 
oxaluria exists. In almost all of them there is that capability to 
produce the penicillum glaucum. 

In regard to the mode of managing these cases so as to relieve pa- 
tients from their suflerings, which are for the most part very intense. 
Many indeed have told him that life was not worth having at such 
a cost, and are very sorry to hear that the disease is not likely to 
prove fatal. This was particularly true of a gentleman from Cin- 
cinnati, in whom this particular diathesis was more marked than 
any male that has come under my notice. It is gradually wearing 
him out. 

It does not seem to him that Bird's plan is the best. It will not 
cure in the majority of cases. As for treatment he will not give any; 
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the remarks already made are in relation to the production of the 
penicillum glaucum, the causes and the symptoms connected with it. 

There are two or three theories in regard to the mode in which 
oxalate of lime is produced. The chemical constitution of carbonic 
oxide gas is such that when a certain amount of oxygen is added it 
becomes carbonic acid gas. One theory is, that it is produced be- 
cause in this instance the carbonaceous materials are not completely 
disassimulated, and that the oxygen is not appropriated in sufficient 
que” ‘Mies to make the combustion complete ; and to get rid of the 
ox acid, and consequently the oxalate of lime, it is necessary that 
the: , should be a certain amount of oxygen added to the decempos- 
ing jmaterial. Another theory is, that it is incompletely formed uri¢ 
acid. He had no opinion about it. In regard to it further enquiry 
is necessary, The main point that he had in view was to find.a 
solution of the vast number of diseases which we have been aecus- 
tomed to denominate hysteria, gastric derangement, &c., that really 
the “head and front of the offending”’ is in this substance, remain- 
ing in the circulation, serving as a poison to the nervous system pre- 
cisely as urea does under other circumstances. The manifestations of 
the two substances are diflerent. He may here remark that-urea 
generally exists in a large proportion im these cases. The specific 
gravity of the urine is very high. 

Another remarkable thing is the fact that the more abundant the 
penicillum glaucum is, the more reluctant is it to undergo the am- 
moniacal changes. There are specimens of this urine on his table, 
which have retained their acidity for two or three weeks, This is not 
true of any other urine except that which contains sugar.— Proceed- 
ings of the New York Pathological Society —American Med- 
ical Monthly. 


Sorrenrne or tre Brary.—Since the theory of inflammation has 
been detached from a large share of the morbid changes occurring 
within the cranium, that of softening, under the common afleetation 
of “rarnollissement,” has been generally, and somewhat loosely 
adopted. This fact is brought to the notice especially of the medical 
officers of institutions for the insane. Cases of primary dementia, 
even when plainly connected with some excessive vice, some strong: 
ly-marked diathesis, malarial disease, or other source of exhaustion 
or depravation, and cases of general paralysis in its earlier stages are 
those in which softening is most commonly diagnosed. Now, it is 
Vou. XV. No. 3. N 
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certainly not one of the least curious of the mysteries of brain-disease 
that true softening has so seldom been found in cases of insanity and 
general paralysis. Each of the other common forms of cerebral 
lesion, congestion, atrophy, hardening, etc., is more frequently found 
in persons dying demented, or from general paralysis, than either va- 
riety of softening. 

In a late number of the Dudlin Hospital Gazette is reported a 
clinical lecture, “On the Value of Tonic Treatment in some Dis- 
eases of the Brain, more especially cases of Ramollissement,” by 
Fred. C. Skey, Esq., Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, ete. It 
is in the ultra-practical style, fashionable with the magnates of hos- 
pital clinics, and which is such a welcome change to the student 


from the dry theorising of the lecture-room. Is it not worthy of in- 


quiry, however, to what extent the loose pathological views of cere- 


bral affections, above referred to, are owing to this style of medical 
teaching carried to excess? Dr. Skey describes ramollissement, and 
cites an illustrative case, as follows : 


“ All I pretend to know or to tell you is that the disease, as we 
see it, begins insidiously by loss of muscular power, and it occurs 
most frequently in men about the middle period of life ; the gait or 
walk of such a person is unsteady, and it seems natural to ask a sur- 
geon what may be the cause of this unsteadiness or irregularity. A 
banker or a banker’s clerk finds his style of writing changes ; he has 

wer, guoad power, he can use a dumb-bell, but he can not regu- 
ate this power so as to write a letter, as he previously had done ; 
his urinary system becomes affected, and his urine dnbbles away, 
and even the rectum, from forgetfulness on the part of the patient, 
becomes partly paralytic ; there is loss of memory or incoherence of 
ideas; small eccentricities appear. This man will spell some words 
badly ; these are signs of recent cases ; there is little or no implica- 
tion of the reasoning powers, at least to any extent, but the loss 
of power, as in handling a pen to write, is most peculiar, as well as 
the irregularity of spelling of monosyllables badly or backwards 
in what is written. But if you wish for a more minute descrip- 
tion of the disease, you will find it in the works of Rostan and 
others. Now these cases are common; this train of symptoms oc- 
curs in men who have undergone long anxiety in business, or other- 
wise ; men of Parliament or the Stock Exchange, whose “ all” may 
sometimes depend on some bold speculation, or on some cargo of 
goods at sea, or the like ; or this disease will occur in men who have 
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had exhausting fevers or other maladies ; or again, in the case of a 
man who rides with hounds five days a week, four hundred miles a 
week, and it may be, drinks wine, eats very little, marries late in 
life, suffers from venereal exhaustion !—his nervous system becomes 
‘broken down,’ as it is called. What is the condition of the brain 
then? Is it a condition of excess of vascular or vital force, or the 
opposite ? * * * 

“Well, then, so much for that; now for a case of “ ramollisse- 
ment,” as itis called. About two years ago a physician called on 
me; he said, ‘ you are wanted down to So-and-so (150 miles in the 
country),. Mr. So-and-so (a rich country nobleman) has forced a 
catheter through his urethra; the poor gentleman has got “ ramollis- 
sement,”” you know that we are not so uneasy about ; that is incura- 
ble of course ; if you can do anything for it, well and good ; but his 
faculties are completely gone.’ Well, to make a rather long story 
short, Sir B. Brodie and | saw him, and a fortnight after he came up 
to town, to his residence in Belgrave Square, and I had nearly the 
entire management of the case. 

“ It is exactly in this sphere of life, of rich noblemen, merchants, 
or political men in the fashionable West-end squares, that we can 
alone catch glimpses of these two opposites—viz., the excess of high 
living, and the excess of sangrado bleedings and starvation, or low 
living of us, the doctors! Many of these are probably ‘heart dis- 
ease, and a patient dies of a fainting fit, called weak brain, but it is 
weak heart! Well, the more I came to look at this case of this gen- 
tleman, the more I said to myself, the man is dying of exhaustion ; 
I noticed he was better after dinner; I heard that he had had con- 
vulsions ; this did not frighten me. * * * 

“ But to go on with the case; I could not find that this gentleman 
had had any tonic treatment. I knew that if the brain be anemic, 
it cannot go long in a normal manner, for nine out of ten cases of 
‘ramollissement’ are due to anemia ; sol decided to let him go back 
to his old mode of living. I gave him a pint of claret a day, that 
he was accustomed to, in place of water-gruel! He seemed to im- 
prove on it. The ratiocinations of his friends did not come true that 
it would kill him, so we let him have also quinine and iron in place 
of leeches and water-gruel, and grey powder, antimony, and mind- 
ererus ! 

“I studied the case for a short time; there was a manifest im- 
provement every week. I was called one day; he was a little 
worse ; did I bleed him? No: I increased his wine. Well, at the 
expiration of three months, that gentleman made a political speech 
that utterly astonished his constituents. He can now ride to the fox- 
hounds as well as ever he did, and in the changes and chances of 
Parliament has filled a very important place; he is in fact to all 
intents and purposes cured !” 
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“ Here, the symptoms detailed as belonging to ramollissement are 
precisely those of the early stage of general paralysis, and they 
are sometimes almost as well marked in functional disturbance from 
various causes of exhaustion, in which there can be no suspicion of 
true softening. The case detailed would seem to be one of the lat- 
ter sort. Indeed, the lecturer is by no means certain, nor does he 
seem to wish to be, that it has any thing to do with ramollissement. 
As to the propriety of tonic treatment in such cases, and the neces- 
sity of enforcing this course in medical teaching, we suppose, how- 
ever, there can be no mistake. The following are the conclusions of 


the lecturer on this point : 


“T have had now nine or ten of these cases of ramollissement ; 
they all have had slow pulse—a condition always improved by tonics. 
The heart is perhaps at the root of the disease rather than the brain: 
some of these patients had alarming syncope—that is, heart, depend 
on it, not brain. I met Dr. Latham and Dr.-Ferguson with one case, 
and we had a good deal to do to give force to the heart and pulse. 

“ Now, I do not want at all to say—that in some of these very 
cases we may not have had ‘ramollissement.’ I merely contend for 
the position, that leeches, oceans of physic, and starvation, are not 
the proper remedies. 1 will only say a few words relative to another 
ease, which was seen by three of our ablest physicians in London ;, 
two pronounced it‘ ramollissement,’ and the third ‘tuberele.’ 1 think 
tubercle in the brain is a very rare disease in adults; this patient 
had excessively weak pulse ; he had married late in life, and in ma- 
ny other particulars he was the exact counterpart of the case already 
given; he was rather forced on me as to treatment. I gave him 
wine and the ferro-citrate of quinine in large doses—a remedy I have 
great faith in. Well, in three months he was quite recovered. I 
have said already 1 do not believe this disease to be of the nature of 
inflammation ; with heat, pain, redness, swelling, etc., it strikes me 
as rather of the nature of gangrene, and as arising from anemia, 
not hyperemia.” 


TEMPERATURE IN THE DiaGNosts or [nsantty.—Dr. Meyer con- 
siders observations of temperature in insane patients of very great 
use, as they aid the physician in determining whether there exists a 
direct disease of the brain, or whether the latter is aflected merely 
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by reflex action from another organ. In the former case a corres- 
ponding change of temperature is observed ; if the delinum is ac- 
companied by elevation of temperature without remission, a direct 
irritation of the brain exists. In reflex alienations, however, this 
change of temperature does not take place ; if the temperature rises 
in these cases, it indicates the occurrence of a complicated disease. 
These statements, the importance of which for the prognosis and the- 
rapeutics of mental diseases is very evident, the author proves by a 
condensed report of numerous cases, (mania, progressive paralysis.) 
As the peculiar character of insane patients does not permit a long 
continuance of the usual mode of observation, viz: by placing the 
thermometer in the axilla, he prefers to insert it into the rectum.— 
Deutsche Klinik., 13, 1858: Schmidt's Jarhbiicher, 6, 1853.— 
(North American Medico-Clirurgical Review.) 


INFLUENCE oF PreGnancy aNnp Dewivery vron Insanity.—M. 
Marcé thus concludes an interesting paper illustrated by cases, 1. 
We cannot too strongly protest against the practice of those physi- 
cians who advise or allow pregnancy in insane women, for it results 
from the facts mentioned in this paper that, in the great majority of 
cases, pregnancy and delivery, so far from exerting a favorable influ- 
ence on insanity, seem, on the contrary, to hasten on the progress of 
the disease toward dementia. If in certain exceptional cases (2 
in 16), pregnancy has suspended the progress of the disease, the un- 
provement has been only temporary, and the insanity has reappear- 
ed after delivery. 2. In some few cases (4 in 16), remarkable espe- 
cially for the predominance of erotic symptoms, pregnancy has ex- 
erted a baleful influence on the cure. When insanity becomes de- 
veloped during pregnancy, it very often remains incurable, even after 
delivery, or is cured so long after that no influence can be attributed 
to the latter in the termination of the nervous afleetion. 4. Some- 
times, however (3 in 10 cases,) the disease disappears after delivery, 
and these cases must be regarded as sympathetic. 5. Delivery in 
the insane is often remarkable for the slight amount, or even com- 
plete absence of pain.— Annales Medico-Psychol. tome iii. p. 359. 
—(Med. Times and Gazette, April 10, 1858.] 


AssocraTion or Mepicat Orricers or Asyitums anp Hosprrats 
FoR THE IN Great Britain.—The last Annual Meeting of 
this Association took place at Edinburgh, July 28th, 1858. The 
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Association includes nearly two hundred members, and its meetings 
are well attended. On the present occasion, after the election of 
new members, Xc., the session was opened with an excellent address 
by its retiring President, Dr. Forbes Winslow. Dr. Conolly, the 
President-elect, also delivered an appropriate address, and papers 
were read by Dr. H. Tuke, on the Diagnosis of General Paralysis, 
Dr. Davey, on the Relations between Crime and Insanity, and by 
Dr. J. E. Huxley, on the existing Relations between the Lunacy 
Commission and Medical Superintendents of Public Asylums. One 
act of the Association was to appoint a committee to watch the pro- 
gress of legislation in lunacy. An Annual Dinner, and a visit to the 
Morning-Side Asylum, concluded the meeting. The next is to take 
place at Dublin, in July, 1659. 


Craniocraruy.—This important division of one of the grandest 


attempts of modern science, the natural history of man, is brought to 


our notice in a pamphlet entitled, “ Hints to Crantographers,” by 
Jas. Aitken Meigs, M. D., librarian of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. Its object is to facilitate communication 


between individuals and associations interested in this science by en- 
listing the services of medical and other journals in behalf of some 
systematic arrangement for the purpose. The matter is eminently 
worthy the attention requested to it. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to Dr. M. as above. 


Resionation.—Dr. 8. Annan has resigned the position of Super- 
intendent of the Western Lunatic Asylum, at Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Arpowntment.—Dr. 0, C. Kendrick has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Northern Lunatic Asylura, at Newburg, Ohio, in 
place of Dr. R. C. Hopkins, resigned. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


Since our last issue the following publications have been received 


in exchange, or otherwise. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
for the year 1857. 

Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of New York, for the 
year 1858. Albany. 

An Inaugural Dissertation on Strychnia. Presented to the Medical Fac- 
ulty of McGill College, May Ist, 1858. By Alexander P. Reid. Montrasl, 
1852. 

The Treatment of the Paralysis of Motion: By Chalres F. Taylor, A. M., 
M. D. 


Hints to Craniographers: By J. Atkins Meigs, M.D. Philadelphia, 1858. 
Thirtieth and Thirty-first Annual Reports of the Directors of James Mur- 
ray’s Royal Asylum for Lunatics, near Perth. 1857 and 1858. 


Twenty-second Annual Report of the Officers of the Vermont Asylum for 
the Insane. August, 1358. Brattleboro, Vt. 


Annual Report of the Trustees of the Eastern Dispensary, of the City of 
New York. New York, 1858. 


MEDICAL EXCHANGES, 


Annales Médico-Psychologiques. Paris. (July and October, 1858.) 

Revue Etrangére Médico-Chirurgicale. Paris. (October 16th, 1858.) 

Bulletin de L’ Académie Impériale de Médecine. Paris. (Vol. xxim., Na. 
24, and Vol. xxtv., Nos. 1, 2, and 3.) 

Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles. Geneva. 1858. (June to 
October, inclusive.) 

Journal de Médecine et de Chirurgie Pratiques. Paris. (Rec'd irregularly.) 

i 1 de Thérapeutique Médico-Chirurgicale. Paris. (Received irregular- 
y:) 

Gazette Médicale de Paris. Paris. (Rec'd of Vol. xut., Nos. 1 to 9, incl.) 

The Asylum Journal of Mental Science. London. 

Dublin Medical Press. Dublin. 
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Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. Dublin. 

British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review. London. 

London Lancet. American reprint. 

New Hampshire Journal of Medicine. Manchester, N. H. 

New York Journal of Medicine. New York. 

American Medical Monthly. New York. (No. 2, Vol. X., not received.) 
American Medical Gazette. New York. (Nos. 3, 5, 8, 9, Vol. xX., not ree’d.) 
The Scalpel. New York. 

Buffalo Medical Journal. Buffalo, N. Y. 

North American Medico-Chirurgical Review. Philadelphia. 

Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


American Journal of Medical Sciences. “ 
Rankins’ Half-Yearly Abstract. “ 
American Journal of Pharmacy. 
Journal of the Franklin Institute. . 
Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy. “ 
The Medical News and Library. “ 


Virginia Medical Journal. Richmond, Va. 

Charleston Medical Journal and Review. Charleston, 8. C. 

Southern Medical and Surgical Journal. Augusta, Ga. 

Atlanta Medical and Surgical Journal. Atlanta, Ga. (No. 1. Vol. m1, not 
received. ) 

New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal. New Orleans. 

Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal. (Not received since April 1858.) 

St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal. (No. 5, Vol. XVL, not received.) 

Iowa Medical Journal. Keokuk, lowa. (Nos. 1 and 5, Vol. rv., not rec’d,) 

Cincinnati Lancet and Observer. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nashville Journal of Medicine and Surgery. Nashville, Tenn. 

Chicago Medical Journal. Chicago, Ill. 

Peninsular and Independent Medical Journal. Detroit, Mich. 

Medical Chronicle. Montreal, Canada. 

American Journal of Dental Science. Phil’a. (No. 1, Vol. vim, not ree’d.) 

Dental News Letter. Philadelphia. (No. 1. Vol. X1., not received.) 

Oglethorpe Medical and Surgical Journal. Savannah, Ga. 

Maine Medical and Surgical Reporter. Portland, Me. (No. 2, Vol. L., not 
received. ) 

American Veterinary Journal. Boston, Mass. (No. 8, Vol. 1,, not rec'd.) 

Quarterly Summary of the Transactions of the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia. 

Nashville Monthly Record of Medical and Physical Science. Nashville, Tenn. 

The Medical Journal of North Carolina. (No. 1, not received.) 
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